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The Week. 


THERE is no further news of importance from Washington. Mr. 
Johnson, it is said, understands his amnesty proclamation as restoring 
to the persons covered by it all their rights, civil and political, just as if 
there had been no rebellion, all acts of Congress to the contrary not- 
withstanding, but says the question of their right to the suffrage must 
be settled by the courts. With that he has nothing to do. It is 
rumored, moreover, that he intends to give not an order but a strong 
“hint” to the military commanders to keep the registration open 
beyond the date prescribed by the law, but even if this be true there 
is, of course, no probability that any such hint would receive attention. 
It may serve to give some idea of Mr. Johnson’s state of mind to men- 
tion that he ascribes the outrage recently committed by Colonel Gil- 
bert’s soldiers in Arkansas to “ Radical teachings.” The soldiers sacked 
a printing-office because a newspaper printed in it had libelled them, 
and they did so, it appears, with the approval of their commanding 
officer, who is now under trial by court-martial for it, and the charge 
against him is based on his violation of the express provisions of the 
Radical Reconstruction act. But then Mr. Johnson may be right after 
all, for there is hardly anything the Radicals have not done, or 
caused or permitted to be done. Did they not provoke the South into 
insurrection, and did they not cause the New Orleans massacre? We 
some time ago drew the attention of The World, which is singularly 
acute in the detection of their connection with great crimes, catastfo- 
phes, and calamities, to the coincidence of the terribly severe weather 
last winter with the Radical ascendancy in Washington, in the hope 
that it would state the law of the relation of the Radicals to the cli- 
mate, but we have had no response. 





General Butler has sent to The Hvening Post an explanation of his 





conversation with the reporter of the Boston Advertiser, touching the 
payment of five-twenty bonds, but it is not much of an explanation 
after all. He says that his scheme differs from Mr, Pendleton’s inas- 
much as Mr. Pendleton proposes to issue fresh greenbacks to pay off 
the bonds, while he only proposes to use for this purpose the green 
backs now in existence. This correction made, ail we said on this mat 
ter last week stands good, and the project has been received by the 
Republican press with such unmistakable manifestations of disgust that 
it seems almost a waste of labor to say anything more about it, It may 
be well to add, however, that Mr. Hooper stated expressly in the 
House that these bonds were to be payable in gold, and such has since 
been the understanding of the country and the world—and especially 
of the widows and orphans who have put their money into them. 
The reason why it was expressly stipulated that the interest should be 
payable in coin was that the interest began to run immediately, paper 
being a legal tender, while the general expectation was and is that be 
fore the principal fell due gold and silver would be the only legal 
tender. Therefore General Butler's attempt to draw the inference that 
the existence of an express stipulation in one case excluded the sup 
position that there was any understood stipulation in the other, to say 
nothing of his other ingenious suggestions, was an unworthy attempt 
to apply to the decision of a great question of national honor and obli 
gation expedients drawn from what Burke calls the “ petty warfare of 
village vexation.” It does one good, however, to see the leading Re 
publican organ, the New York 7ri/une, smash the theory with a few 
blows of manly and honest logic. “ What did we agree to do?” and not 
“ What will it be easy or convenient for us to do ?” is the question which 
a great nation has to ask itself in all matters of obligation, and it is the 
only question which anybody making any pretence to the character of 
a statesman should ever suggest to it. 


The career of the personage who now styles himself ‘ Acting 
Attorney-General,” or as he is known in the newspapers, “ Binckley,” 
tout court, is one which is rarely met with in the Western world. His 
rise resembles the rise of a grand vizier at an Oriental court rather than 
that of a Christian lawyer, and it forms, perhaps, the most singular 
incident of Mr. Johnson’s singular administration. “ Binckley” is a 
jack-of-all-trades, who has been everything by turns and nothing long. 
According to an account given of him by the Washington correspon- 
dent of the Boston Advertiser, after having first made his appearance 
in Washington as a portrait painter, and then tried land agency, 
writing for newspapers, a clerkship in a Government office, and other 
shifts, he turned his mind to the law about three years ago, has had 
one case in court, which he judiciously withdrew, and then suddenly 
emerged as “ Acting Attorney-General” of the United States, having 
been selected by Mr. Johnson as legal adviser of the Executive of the 
United States during a most critical period. We doubt if a parallel 
for this can be found in the history of any civilized state. “ Binckley,” 
too, has actually been permitted to “advise” the President in the 
Sickles case; that is, to furnish Mr. Johnson with legal reasons for 
arraying himself in hostility to Congress and the majority of the 
people, and the opinion was what might have been expected from a 
jurist of Binckley’s standing. 





Harper's Weekly calls attention to one question on which the policy of 
the extreme Radicals in the House and Senate has certainly been justi- 
fied by events, and that is the question of adjournment. Mr. Sumner, 
Mr. Stevens, and others urged earnestly the maintenance of the session 
through the summer as a check on Mr. Johnson, but their Conservative 
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colleagues—from, as it now appears, over-confidence in Mr. Johnson’s 
honesty—overruled them. The prolongation of the session certainly 
did not necessarily involve impeachment, while it would have most 
probably held the President in terror, or, at all events, have furnished 
the means of repressing him at any moment. But then the Conserva- 
tives were not, in regard to this any more than in regard to the 
impeachment, wholly wrong. There were dangers in a protracted 
session of Congress which were almost if not quite as appalling to a 
iarge body of the people as the possibility of Mr. Johnson’s doing 
what he has done. Business was in a very depressed state, and 
there was not the least hope or prospect of its rallying as long as Con- 
gress remained in session with no real business before it, owing to the 
fear of its tinkering the tariff and the currency. It was well known 
that there was a powerful lobby trying to force it into doing one or 
other, or both, of these things, and plenty of other mischief besides, and 
business men were justly terrified by the prospect. We may add that 
unless Mr. Johnsor should accomplish a greater amount of evil than 
he has yet done, we shall not feel at all sure that the Conservatives 
were not right after all. 





The testimony as to General Grant’s sympathy with Congress, and 
thorough understanding of his position and of the expectations and 
desires of the public, increases every day. The Boston Commonwealth 
reports an interesting conversation on this subject with Mr. Washburne, 

_of Illinois, a warm and intimate friend of Grant, which goes to show 
that Grant took the secretaryship after a full understanding with Mr. 
Stanton, that he is fully alive to the perils and difficulties of the crisis, 
and that he earnestly urged the Conservatives of the Senate to retain in 
the bill the power of dismissing district commanders which the House 
had bestowed on him, fearing what has since occurred, or, as The Com- 
monuealth has it, “transpired”—a word which is coming more and 
more into use amongst the reporters for grand occasions. Great state 
events “transpire ;” common events happen. For instance, things 
“transpire” in “ residences ;” in houses they occur or come to pass. 
Differences between Mr. Johnson and Mr. Grant “ transpire,” while a 
fight between two hodmen would only occur. 





The Lynchburg (Va.) Republican discovers in our assertion that the 
Supreme Court is simply, ‘“ when the destinies of the nation are at 
stake, nine elderly men,” an “ evidence of the lawlessness and demoral- 
ized spirit of the times.” Now, nobody believes that the Supreme 
Court is anything more than “ nine elderly men” when its decisions 
are opposed to the opinions of the majority on a matter which the 
majority considers to be of vital importance. The Dred Scott decision, 
for instance, was treated precisely as if any nine men in the country 
had uttered it. Nothing will, under such circumstances, ever make the 
Court anything more than this except the power of working miracles, 
If it can throw those who doubt its authority into convulsions, it will 
always be obeyed ; but if it can only pronounce them guilty of a “ con- 
tempt,” it sometimes will not be obeyed. We regret this just as we 
regret the absence of a guiding and universally recognized authority in 
religious matters, but we are no more responsible for it than we are for 
the existence of the seventy-four sects of Christendom, ‘“ Freedom” 
has sent us another shriek from Philadelphia, in which he too seems to 
hold that unless we admit, against the evidence of our senses, that 
nobody ever can or will dispute the authority of the Court, we are 
somehow helping to break down the Constitution. We wish some of 
these sages would think a little more, and weep and wail a little less, 


The leading topics of discussion in the European papers are the in- 
tentions of the Emperor of the French, as indicated by his speeches on 
his return from Salzburg. The interpretations put upon them of 
course vary, but the general result is profound uneasiness, producing 
oa the Continent, and particularly in Paris, a complete stagnation of 
business, and loading the banks with unemployed capital. His admis- 
sion that there are “ dark spots” in the sky is taken to be a confession 
of faults which an autocrat would hardly be likely to make unless he 





were bent on atoning for them bya grand blow. An interesting article 
in the condon Economist, on the timidity of French bankers and mer- 
chants, and the pettiness of their operations as compared with those of 
Englishmen or Americans, points how largely it is due to political 
anxiety. When an Englishman twits a Paris banker on his caution, he 
replies that there are no revolutions in England; in France there 
are—he has seen them, and knows what they mean. All this is an 
excellent illustration of the weakness of Cesarism as a system of 
government for the commercial and highly complex civilization of the 
modern world, In a democracy, the publicity of the governmental 
process enables people to perceive tendencies, and form a tolerably 
good estimate of what is going to happen, and they can make their 
arrangements accordingly. If there is a warlike feeling abroad, they 
may safely calculate on war; if there is a general leaning towards 
peace, they may calculate on peace; but when peace and war are ar- 
ranged by one man in his closet, for reasons of which the public knows 
nothing, safe commercial operations on a great scale are impossible. 
The imperial system is, in fact, very well adapted to simple societies 
like that of ancient Rome or modern Russia; but it is impossible for it 
to sustain itself as a permanency amongst the more highly civilized 
nations of our day. 





The Austrian treasury, as we pointed out a fortnight ago, is in a 
bad way, and, as the empire is not strong in financiers, it has been try- 
ing to borrow a Dutchman, M. Van Bosse, formerly Minister of Finance 
in Holland, to infuse order into the chaos. But he is not to be caught, 


and the Kaiser is forced to content himself with the advice simply of 


another Dutchman, M. Wevering. The problem to be solved is how to 
pay debts without money, and M. Wevering’s solution is simple and 
efficacious. He says they cannot be paid; that the Austrian creditors 
must suffer some loss; and that, after this, some improvement in the 
financial condition may be effected, but only very slowly. We hope 
that Francis Joseph, before he adopts M. Wevering's plan, will try 
what we can do for him in this country. If he will only leave the 
selection in our hands, we will furnish him, not with one, but with two 
or three American gentlemen who will put him in the way of saving 
his credit with hardly any outlay. We shall not name them at pre- 
sent; but we may say that they are in possession of a little machine, by 
the aid of which they undertake to discharge government obligations 
at the rate of millions an hour, whether bonds, notes, bills, or deben- 
tures, without any compromise or reduction. It makes no difference, 
too, in which species of money the debt may have been contracted. 
They can supply either florins or ducats or pounds or dollars with equal 
facility. This is no humbug. We advise all embarrassed govern- 
ments to give them a trial. 





Mr. Acland, who is well known in England as an “ electoral agent,” 
has been preparing statistics with the view of showing what will be the 
nature and effect of the changes made by the Reform bill. His first 
table shows that in forty-one boroughs the number of householders 
rated under four pounds exceeds that of the old ten-pound householders 
by majorities ranging from fifteen up to twenty-four hundred. If this 
indicated what it seems to indicate, of course we should be warranted 
in concluding that the act would completely and at once change the 
character of the House of Commons, But as we pointed out when dis- 
cussing the effect of the new measure some weeks ago, a large number 
of the smaller boroughs are inhabited by agricultural laborers and 
small shopkeepers who are completely under the influence of the neigh- 
boring gentry. Twenty-seven of the above forty-one are of this class— 
the four-pound householders in them being nearly all agricultural 
laborers, brutally ignorant, and described by Lord Malmesbury, when 
speculating in the House of Lords on their probable political action, as 
“knowing at least the name of the sovereign if they did not know that 
of the clergyman of the parish "—a circumstance from which he seemed 
to derive a good deal of consolation. In boroughs of this class it is 
safe to say the Tory influence has been strengthened rather than dimin- 
ished by the act. The great landholders are as sure of their votes as 
they are of the daily appearance of the voters to work on their estates. 
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The Reform League is now agitating for manhood suffrage, but we | we predi 
venture to assert that unless the further extension of the suffrage is | 


accompanied by a system of thorough popular education, it would—- 
English society being constituted as it is, and English land distributed 
as it is—only strengthen the hands of the class it is intended to over- 
throw, and strengthen it by a great increase of corruption and intimi- 
dation. 





A striking illlustration of the value of the “ dissidence of dissent 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion ’—the Nonconformist 
devotion to which, in England, has so disgusted Matthew Arnold—has 
been afforded by a recent incident in Northamptonshire, in which a 
Mr. Smeeton, a tenant farmer, has been turned out of his farm by Mr. 
Villiers—a brother of the Earl of Clarendon—because, being a Dissent- 
er, he refused to pay church rates, although he had cheerfully contrbuted 
to a fund raised for the restoration of the parish church. Mr. Smecton 
says another landlord refused a farm to his (Smeeton’s) father simply 
because he was a Dissenter ; and he knew of a case in his own village 
where a little girl had been turned out of the parish school, built partly 
with the public money, because her Baptist parents did not choose to 
have her “christened.” The English Nonconformists may therefore 
fairly oppose church establishments and Catholicism with all their 
might without laying themselves open to the charge of thereby throw- 
ing obstacles in the way either “of reason and the will of God” or of 
“ sweetness and light.” 





The last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes contains an elaborate 
review of some of the manufactured products exhibited at the Great 
Exposition. The following with reference to the cotton manufactures 
of France is worth citing, in view of the discussion which is now be- 
ginning to rage here: 


“The commercial treaties with England date from 1860 to 1861. 
The first movement of our industrial interests was, as every one remem- 
bers, to take the alarm, and, above all others, the cotton manufacture 
believed itself doomed. It thought itself so vulnerable on ever so 
many points—the price of coal, of iron, of machinery, of the elements 
or instruments of its labor, the interest on capital, the perfection of the 
workmanship and the extent of the markets. To expose it to such a 
shock was to ask it to rejoice over its own ruin; it would, at least, 
have been prudent to have waited till it was better prepared. Time 
has passed over these griefs, and shown how little foundation they 
had. .. . . Far from sinking under the experiment, our cotton 
manufacture has gained by it. England, it is true, has lost none of 
her advantages—the low price of coal and great power of exchange ; 
but we have real compensation in the greater cheapness of labor and 
in the salutary stimulus given to the threatened establishments by the 
necessity of defending themselves. It is but justice to confess that to 
the complaints of the first moment have succeeded the manliest and 
most sustained efforts. Until then many spinning-mills, ener- 
vated by protection, had lived on in a small way with defective 
machinery ; this machinery has been completely renewed. In other 
cases, the work was carried on on too small a scale, and consequently 
languished. In every direction now the average of the operations has 
been raised to such a point that the smallest establishments do good 
service.” 


We quote the above as the testimony of a distinguished Frenchman, 
M. Reybaud, in the leading French review, and as a matter of con- 
siderable economical interest ; because France furnishes what Bacon 
calls a “ prerogative instance” in this controversy—her case being that 
of a nation, protectionist in opinion and feeling and traditions, which 
has had free trade forced upon her unjustifiably, as we have always 
thought, by an absolute monarch. 





The Tribune's “special despatch” from Constantinople, ten days 
ago—announcing the presentation of un “ ultimatum ” to the Porte by 
the Russian ambassador, and demanding the cession of Candia to 
Greece and the equality of the Christians, gave that journal “the satis- 
faction of being the first to announce a movement, on the part of Rus- 
sia, which probably assures the speedy dissolution of the Turkish em- 
pire, and may be the signal of a general European war ’’—turns out, as 
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cted last week, to be just three-fourths fiction. The Constan- 
tinople correspondent furnished us on Wednesday morning with a full 
proof of his wildness and excitability. The “ultimatum” is neither 
more nor less than an elaborate plan of reform, drawn from the Russian 
Government by a visit of Fuad Pasha to the Czar, and by a personal 
request for advice addressed to General Ignatief by the Sultan him- 
self, “‘ recommending” the cession of Candia to Greece, and “ proposing” 
certain internal reforms. The only pretext for calling it an “ ulti- 
matum ”’ is General Ignatief’s saying that if this advice was not taken, 
his master “ would not be responsible for the consequences.” The cor- 
respondent then unblushingly adds: “I do not think Russia is ready 
to follow up this ultimatum now; but it is evident she is prepar- 
ing to strike as soon as war breaks out in Europe.” Our advice to The 
Tribune is to instruct this gentleman in the meaning of “ ultimatum,” 
and to add to his “special despatches ” 


a caution to the public. 


Mrs. Theresa Longworth Yelverton, who has figured so prominently 
before the courts of Great Britain, in her attempts to establish the 
validity of her marriage with Major Yelverton, is now in this country 
seeking to raise money, by giving readings, to enable her to prosecute 
her suit still further. A paragraph in the New York 7ribune, written 
evidently with the praiseworthy view of securing sympathy for her, 
gives a very incorrect version of her husband's position. He was 
forced to resign his commission in the army, it is true; but not “ be- 
cause he was living with another woman not his wife,” as The Tribune 
asserts. This is not “an offence against morality and decency for 
which men are dismissed from the British army, as being unfit to asso- 
ciate with gentlemen,” as 7he Zribune thinks. If it were, the British 
army would be summarily deprived of a great many valuable officers. 
What Major Yelverton was dismissed for was his having, on his own 
confession, gone through a marriage ceremony in Ireland, which he 
did not believe to be legally binding, for the purpose of betraying her, 
and for divers other frauds and falsehoods thereanent. Moreover, the 
legality of Mrs. Yelverton’s marriage in Ireland has, we believe, received 
no confirmation beyond the verdict of a jury in Dublin in an action 
brought by a third party against Major Yelverton for his wife’s main- 
tenance, and the jury were unquestionably guided far more by their 
feeling of the major’s rascality than by any opinion as to the validity 
of the marriage. The question turned upon the point whether Major 
Yelverton was or was not a Catholic at the time of the marriage, and 
on this the evidence in his favor was impregnable, although it was 
equally clear that at the marriage he had lied on this very point. We 
wish Mrs, Yelverton every success ; but she will hardly desire herself 
that her position or that of Mr. Yelverton should be misstated. 





A remarkable illustration of the economical ignorance of the work- 
ing-men has recently occurred in England. A man has invented a 
machine which saves one-third of the labor of paper-hanging, and 
tried to show it to one of the leading firms in London, but could not 
get access to the head of the firm for a long time owing to the hostility 
of the men. When he sent in his card it was never delivered, and he 
was told the person he wanted to see was out. When he did at last 
see him, bis machine was refused through fear of the men. The 
inventor was next civilly invited by some workmen to show them the 
machine, which he did in the innocence of his ly art, but got a black 
eye and a good deal of abuse for his pains. left the machine on 
trial at another shop, and it was smashed. In th s; matter of machines 
a very little reflection, or, in place of reflection, a very little knowledge, 
would show that a manufacturer who secures a machine which saves 
one-third of the hand labor, does not necessarily forthwith reduce his 
force by one-third. He has the same amount of capital to employ as ever, 
and the result is that he employs the same amount of labor but accom- 
plishes one-third more results—in other words, extends his business. 
Of course it is possible that in some trades the demand may not at 
once keep pace with the supply after the invention of a labor-saving 
machine, but the disproportion rarely lasts very long, as cheapness is a 
great stimulator of want. 











Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, have nearly ready Bacon’s “ Essays,” 
with Whately’s annotations, of which an American edition has before been 
published, but to which Mr. F. F. Heard has added a preface, notes, a 
glossarial index, and the bibliography of the essays, in all about 100 pages, 
making the volume superior to any British edition ever pablished. John 
Wilson’s press has already been used for a large-paper edition, limited to 
fifty copies. The same house will publish a book of lectures by Henry 
Giles. Mesars. Roberts Bros. have in press Count de Falloux’s “ Life and 
Letters of Madame Swetchine,” translated by Miss Preston ; “ The Layman’s 
Breviary,” from the German of Leopold Schefer, by Rev. Chas. T. Brooks; 
the successful translator of Goethe and Jean Paul; ‘“ My Prisons,” by Silvio 
Pellico, illustrated ; “The Fricadships of Women,” by Rev. W. R. Alger ; 
and new editions of “ A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe ” and “ The 
Rob Roy in the Baltic.’——The autumn list of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
embraces, of course, a large number of the works of Dickens, in the various 
editions of this house, but besides these the following: Mr. Chas. Eliot 
Norton’s translation of Dante’s “ Vita Nuova,” uniform with Longfellow’s 
translation of “The Comedy ;” the “Life of Josiah Quincy,” by his son 
Edmund ; “ Waverley” and “Guy Mannering,” in one volume, being the 
first of a reissue of the Household Edition of the Waverley novels, to match 
the Library Edition of Dickens, and to make twenty-five volumes in all; a 
new volume of poems and an illustrated edition of “ Lucile,’ by Owen 
Meredith, another by Robert Browning, a third by Alice Cary—* The 
Lover’s Diary ;’ a “ Red-Line Tennyson ;” “ Opportunity,” a novel, by the 
author of “ Emily Chester ;’ a new edition of Dio Lewis's “ New Gymnas- 
tics ;’ an illustrated edition of Whittier’s “ Snow-bound;” Dr. Holmes’s 
“Guardian Angel ;” “ A Journey in Brazil,” by Prof. and Mrs. Agassiz ; “A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” by the late H. D. Thoreau— 
one of his earliest and most charming works; “ Prayers of the Ages,” by 
the editors of “ Hymns of the Ages ;” and a great variety of juvenile stories, 
by Mrs, Stowe, Mrs, Child, Grace Greenwood, Alice Cary, ete. 





—The permanent loss of California to the liberal party of the country is 
not probable if the recent political defeat does nothing to impair the com- 
mon-school system or to diminish the educational zeal of the State. Simul- 
taneously with the news of the election we read in a San Francisco news- 
paper that more books have been produced in California during the past 
twelve months than in all its previous existence. These, it will be under- 
stood, are entirely Californian, from authorship to mechanical execution. 
One work, of which the title is not given, but which is said to possess a 
permanent value, after passing through the press in San Francisco, has 
been stereotyped and sent East to be reprinted here. They are the first 
stereotype plates of any consequence ever made in California, and we sup- 
pose it is found cheaper to transport them than the volumes themselves, in 
order to supply the readers of this side of the continent. The growth of a 
native literature on the Pacific Coast will be watched with interest, owing 
to the peculiar composition of the population, their geographical indepen- 
dence of the rest of the country, on the one hand, and their commercial and 
geographical connection with Asia and Polynesia, on the other. The pub- 
lic taste, we should imagine, would be quite as elevated as in many an 
older Western State. 


—Professor T. G. Miiller, of Basel, has gathered into one volume all the 
knowledge extant in books of the aboriginal religions of this country (Amer- 
ikanische Urreligionen). It is a well-arranged history, to which, of course, 
our literature contributes a great deal, and for which the author availed 
himself also of the rich collection of Mexican and other antiquities in the 
Museum of Basel. He concludes that the American Indians did not get 
their religions from the nations of the Old World, but that the origin of 
these religions is to be sought in the nature of the human spirit, and their 
differences in the different relations of the American nations to nature. Of 
course Prof. Miiller denies the one-pair development of the human race, and 
perhaps would not assent to Prof. Huxley’s views on the pre-historic distri- 
bution of mankind. He shows how every people in Europe has by turns 
been assumed to be the ancestors of the Indians, Mr. Schoolcraft going so 
far as to adopt the Jews. Physiologically, the American tribes appear to 
be of the same origin, linguistically as diverse as the most unlike nations 
of the other hemisphere, and psychically also diverse, as is seen in their dis- 
tinguishing religions. The wild Indians, says the author, resemble in their 
religious views and customs much more the savages of other continents 
than the civilized nations of their own, and these, again, much more the 
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civilized nations abroad than the savages of the seme race with themselves. 
The first part of Prof. Miiller’s work treats of the savages, including in its 
four chapters the North American red-skins, the inhabitants of the Greater 
Antilles, the Caribs, and the tribes of the eastern portion of South Amer- 
ica; the second treats of the civilized nations, viz., the Peruvians, Mexi- 
caps, etc. 


—The working classes are rapidly ceasing to accept their employers’ 
view of their position and rights, and are all over the world organizing for 
the enforcement of their own economical ideas. It is, therefore, of the last 
importance that they should have some better knowledge of the principles 
of political economy than they can pick up in conversation in factories or 
workshops. What gross ignorance prevails amongst them on this subject 
has been well illustrated in the eight-hour agitation and in the debates and 
resolutions of the Labor Congress the other day in Chicago. The small 
amount of attention paid to this matter in our schools and colleges is one 
serious defect in our present system of education. Two gentlemen in Lon- 


don, Messrs. Ellis and Shields, are so sensible of the dangers of popular 


ignorance on politico-economic questions that they not cnly have contributed 
very largely in money towards, but have labored hard themselves person- 
ally in, teaching the elements of the science in the local schools. Dr. Hawes, 
the late Dean of Hereford, did the same thing under the influence of a simi- 
lar feeling. Dr. John Watts, of Manchester, who has grown up amongst 
the working-men and may be said to be one of them himself, has now pub- 
lished a “ Catechism of Wages and Capital’? (London: Simpkin & Mar- 
shall), for use in schools, and which grown-up people may read with profit. 
It deals simply with the economical laws which regulate the relations of 
employers and employed, being that branch of the science with which the 
working classes are mainly concerned. If some American publisher would 
reproduce it we have little doubt he would serve himself, and he would cer 
tainly serve the community. 


—The deadly consequences of a communication between wells and cess- 
pools and other drainage are well enough known but are too seldom consid- 
ered. Great pains are often taken to preserve the drinking water from 
taint in times of pestilence, but the moment the epidemic is over, the old 
indifference returns. We published some time ago the valuable experience 
of a correspondent, who urged the utilization of ordinary coal-ashes by mix- 
ing them with excreta, and thus converting them into a powerful and 
inodorous manure. We observe that the congress on tlhe sewage of towns 
that met last year at Leamington, in Warwickshire, and which has since 
published in one volume the papers read to it by various authors, was 
satisfied that a principal cause of failure in municipal sanitary system has 
been “ the unnatural admixture of excreta with large quantities of water,” 
and the prevailing use of water as a means of their removal. The air of the 
house is tainted, putrefaction takes place in the sewage, which often escapes 
from the imperfect drains, and makes its way to the wells ; and finally the 
rivers are polluted, and the fish poisoned, while there is no adequate com- 
pensation in the employment of sewage as a fertilizer, which, in a sahitary 
or pecuniary point of view, is a very doubtful experiment. The remedy is 
the substitution of the earth-closet for the water-closet, by which means the 
liquid and solid excreta are made portable, inoffensive, and valuable. Details 
of the working of this system on the Baron Rothschild’s estate and elsewhere 
wiil be found in the proceedings of the congress. 


—A writer in the London Chronicle presents some startling statistics of 
the past and present population of Ireland. Twenty-one years ago there 
were reckoned eight and a quarter millions of people ; sixty-one years ago, 
5,574,105 ; this year, only 5,557,196. In 1861 there were 5,788,415, and 
every year since there has been a diminution, in spite of increase by births. 
But though 1867 is nearly equal to 1806, the proportion of the sexes in the 
two years is far from the same. Then, there was an excess of 50,469 women ; 
now, of 184,756. Emigration has carried off the men. In spite of an enor. 
mous decrease of population from 1851 to 1861, the number of deaf mutes 
increased by 473, or about 8 per cent.; the blind by 1,902, about 19 per 
cent. ; the lame and decrepit by 225, more than 5 per cent.; the lunatic and 
idiotic by 4,118 on a former total of 9,980! “To France alone, after the 
scourging conscriptions of Napoleon, could Ireland be compared with any 
hope of finding a parallel for facts so lamentable.” 


—The conference on Sunday-schools recently held at the Isle of Wight 
was closed by the Bishop of Oxford, who had presided over it. He probably 
caused some astonishment by remarking that Sunday was as much the day 
of rest for children as for their parents; and inasmuch as God had made 
children volatile and restless, and sleepy when tired, and disposed to whis 
per and laugh as naturally as the bee buzzed, it was a mistake ‘to set 
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them on a hard bench, and to make horrid faces at them when they began 
to buzz, or to knock them on the head when they went to sleep.” Teachers 
failed very much on the “ Be-good system,” which, as the sum of all doc- 
trine, was marvellously unfruitful for men, women, or children. Moreover, 
there was no natural affinity between the fourteen-years-old pupil and the in- 
fant, any more than between the rook and the starling. At the Sunday-school 
everything should be done to make children happy, but “of course there 
should be some coloring of Christianity and religious teaching about it.” 
The little ones should especially be taught to sing, and when the school 


ceased to be wearisome it would become an instrument for touching their 
hearts. . 


—In a “ Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with 
a New Translation,” Dr. M. M. Kalisch has reached the first ten chapters of 
Leviticus (Longman & Co., 1867). Twelve years ago he published his first 
volume on Exodus, and nine years ago his second volume on Genesis. In 
this time his opinions with regard to the early books of the Old Testament 
seem to have undergone a radical change. His commentary on Genesis 
admits that “ with regard to astronomy and geology the biblical records are 
in many essential points utterly and irreconcilably at variance with the 
established results of modern researches.” Now he is ready, in the present 
volume, to side with Bishop Colenso. He finds Leviticus to be the work 
neither of one author nor of one age, to be desultory and illogical in arrange- 
ment, and everywhere fragmentary, and he concludes that the Levitical 
ordinances were neither known nor carried out before the exile, when the 
priests were helpless and ever objects of charity. Dr. Kalisch goes further 
in denying a typical meaning to the sacrifices, and examines passages of the 
New Testament to show how the apostolic writers were infected with the 
rabbinical spirit of interpretation, and borrowed support for their narrative 
from the Old Testament with their “as it is written,” and proof with their 
“that it might be fulfilled.” Finally, the author rejects the miracles. 
The Pali Mali Gazette bespeaks for him, as a sincere and reverent scholar, 
courteous treatment at the hands of his opponents. 


—A writer in the London Daily News confronts the Ritualists with the 
law by relating the discovery, in the library of the House of Lords, of the 
copy of the Act of Uniformity, 14 Charles II., 1662, with the roll affixed con- 
taining the words of the Book of Common Prayer, which had been detached 
and lost from the copy deposited with the House of Commons. Technically 
and practically, therefore, the writer remarks, the two rolls form one en- 
grossed act, and “nothing can be so distinct a proof that the prayers, 
psalms, rubrics, etc., are the law of the land.” He then goes on to state 
that the second Prayer-book, issued just before the death of Edward IL, 
differed from the first—which was drawn up by acommittee of seven bishops 
and six other eminent divines, under the presidency of Cranmer, in the sec- 
ond year of that reign—in having pasted on its last leaf the note “which 
appears at the end of the Communion Service, relating to the prectice of 
kneeling and the adoration of the corporal presence.” This note was omitted 
in the third Prayer-book, which was incorporated in the first Act of Uni- 
formity, 1st Elizabeth, and was not restored till the fifth and Jast revision, 
1661, which was incorporated, as we now know, in the act first mentioned 
as recently brought to light. It isa protest against the Romish doctrine of 
the Mass, and shows how far the Ritualists have seceded from the ground 
of Cranmer. 


—A curious field of philological enquiry is that pursued by the Rev. Oswald 
Cockayne, M.A., for whom Longmans publish the third volume of “ Leech- 
doms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England.” The first treatise is 
upon “ Lacnunga,” or medical] prescriptions, some purely heathen, others a 
medley of pagan and Christian superstition, and many suggestive of little 
known connections between the mythology of the Anglo-Saxons and that 
of the Scandinavians. A more interesting portion is that consisting of 
dream-readings, some of which are manifestly imported from Italy. A glos- 
sary of names of plants from the Cathedral Library at Durham completes 
the work. 


—Chinese imitations of English and American paintings were once the 
harmless passion of merchants who traded with the “Flowery Kingdom.” 
A reversal of this practice is found in the illustrations to Lieut. Silver's 
“ Sketches of Japanese Manners and Customs” (London: Day & Son, 1867), 
imported here by Scribner, Welford & Co. They are fac-similes of colored 
pictures by native artists, and, though we cannot decide whether they fairly 
represent the originals or not, they are certainly inferior to many plates that 
we have seen in some rather ancient three-feet Japanese books. They con- 
vey, however, a good deal of information about social customs and costumes 
a daimio paying a state visit (for instance) with trailing breeches—a fair 





offset to the trailing skirt. Another sort of facsimile, imported by the same 
house, is Andrew Wright’s “Court-hand Restored,” consisting of twenty 
three copper plates exhibiting old law hands, contractions, abbreviations, 
etc., and meant to assist law students especially in reading old deeds, char- 
ters, and records. The use of such a book must of course be greater in Eng- 
land than here, but, as Mr. Grant White has shown in his discussion of 
Collier and his disputed Shakespearian folio, a knowledge of the handwriting 
peculiar to certain epochs is indispensable to the critic and the historian. 
—A remarkably rich collection of ballads is also to be met with here, in 
cluding John Mathew Gutch’s “Lytell Geste of Robin Hood,” gnd other 
ancient and modern ballads of the outlaw, his history and true character, 
in two volumes (1847); Dr. R. C. Alexander Prior's “ Ancient Danish 
Ballads,” translated (1860) in three volumes, and presenting a curious 
panorama of Northern manners; “Ballads and Songs of Brittany,” trans- 
lated by Mr. Tom Taylor, after Vicomte de la Villemerqué (1865), to the 
melodies of which Mrs. Taylor furnished accompaniments; and two fresh 
importations of this year’s issue: “ Songs of the Nativity,” being Christmas 
carols, ancient and modern, religious and festive, edited by Wm. Henry 
Husk, librarian to the Sacred Harmonic Society. Many of these appear for 
the first time. One, from a fifteenth century MS., tells how 
“Holly and poz mate a great party, 


Who should have the mastery 
In lands where they go. 


“ Then spake Holly, ‘I am flerce and jolly, 
I will have the mastery 
In lands where we go.’ 


** Then spake Ivy, ‘I am loud and proud, 
And I will have the mastery 
In lands where we go,’ etc., ete, 

Only a limited number of copies have been printed (London: Hotten) on 
large and small paper. About a dozen tunes are added. “A Collection of 
Seventy-nine Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides,” published during the 
reign of Elizabeth, 1559-1597, is also, and in a greater degree, new. Its 
contents hardly permit of classification. Here are three titles: “A Ditty 
delightful of mother Watkin’s ale ;’ “ As pleasant a dittie as your heart 
can wish, shewing what vnkindnes : befell by a kisse ;’ “ A discription of a 
monstrous Chylde, borne at Chychester in Sussex, the xxiiii, daye of May, 
this being the very length and bygnes of the same. MCCCCCLXIL” A 
cut to the last ballad showed an infant 6§ inches high, which the writer 
declared God’s manifestation against the “stoutnes ” of the times. 


—The Broadway has made a very good start with its first number. One 
of its articles was by Mr. John Hollingshead, and personally named and de 
scribed the chief dramatic critics of the London press. The critics were 
displeased, partly at being named and partly at the small appreciation they 
got from the writer. The consequence has been that Mr. Hollingshead has 
been denounced for an intrusion on privacy and for misstatements, and has 
been obliged to defend himself from half-a-dozen assailants at a time and 
to correct some of his mistakes in Jater editions. Mr. Rae comes to the 
rescue of Mr. Tom Taylor and of Mr. F.G. Tomlins. Mr. Tomlins under- 
takes to show how Mr. Charles Dunphie spells his name, and between his 
manuscript and the printer’s types the name is again misspelt. Mr. Hollings- 
head does not overlook this error, nor the fact that Mr. Tomlins has named 
two other critics who were from delicacy omitted in the Broadway article ; 
and he justifies his conduct in making known the critics “ who are only half 
anonymous ;” that is, on the side “ which they present to their real and 
only masters, the public,” intimating that the actors and managers know 
the other side of them only too well. He also asserts that the modesty of 
men like Mr. Tomlins is mere prudery, and that “they contribute little 
biographies of themselves to ‘Men of the Times’ and similar books that 
are living dictionaries” of the supposed secrets which Mr. Hollingshead is 
blamed for blabbing. His object, he explains, in writing the much-abused 
article was to prove that he and his fellow-laborers were not “a set of 
dramatic authors whose sole aim was to conciliate managers and sell French 
dramatic translations.” : 


—One result of the Emperor Napoleon's descent into the republic of 
letters is that he can be addressed without impertinence as “confrére” by 
Alexander Dumas, Sr. The novelist has retained his love of historical 
writing in one form or other, and being now engaged on a novel to be called 
“Les Blancs et les Bleus,” sought, in order to give tone to it, to make an 
examination of documents pertaining to the 13th Vendémiaire. The public 
library to which he applied—in a rather wholesale way, it must be con- 
fessed—refused to oblige him, and the author appealed with great tact to 
the Emperor, “to whom nothing is refused.” A flattering allusion to the 
“ Life of Cesar,” and perhaps the recollection of the eminent military ser 
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vices of Gen, Dumas, the petitioner's father, under the First Consul, secured 
the desired favor by Imperial direction on the following day. 


—It would, perhaps, require the genius of a Schubert to lay down the 
canons of lyrical composition so as to secure the truest musical expression 
for a given poetical thema, but to detect incongruous adaptations is granted 
to many who cannot lay claim to genius. The practical divorce of words 
and music is especially evident in the modern opera, whether we look at the 
trashiness of the original texts or the latitude of their rendering in half a 
dozen languages. The test is, of course, severest in the recitative. Here 
there must be not breadth but exactness of expression, and it is a frequent 
source of very dismal failure on the part of the composer himself. An auda 
cious example of license on the part of a libretto manufacturer is that of the 
writer who turned Kind’s German text of Von Weber's “ Der Freischiitz” 
into French for the Thédtre Lyrique. It is after the fatal shot, when the 
hermit appears to outwit the Devil, and is saluted properly in German by 
“Sei mir gegriisst, Gesegneter des Herrn!” (A greeting to thee, blessed of 
the Lord!) The French translator jauntily uncovers as if on the Boulevards : 
“ Bon jour, Monsieur, comment vous portez-vous ?” 


While Berlin has lost two of its leading scholars in Boeckh and Ger- 
hard, it will gain another eminent philologist in the new director of the 
“Gymnasium zum grauen Kloster” (Gymnasium of the Gray Cloister), 
Professor Bonitz, long the most able professor in his department in the 
University of Vienna. When the Austrian Government resolved in 1849 to 
take the Vienna University from the control of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
Benitz was chosen, as a Protestant, to give tone to the new administration. 
He had already distinguished himself in almost all branches of Greek liter- 
ature, especially in his criticisms on the “ Metaphysics” of Aristotle. His 
later contributions to the publications of the Vienna Academy showed that 
he was equally facile in reviewing Homer and the Tragedies. But bis 
acholastic labors did not produce the most important of the results he 
brought about during his eighteen years’ residence in Austria. Through his 
influence the higher educational institutions were rendered almost independ- 
ent of the clergy. He also established the “ Zeitschrift fiir das oesterreich- 
ische Gymnasialwesen ” (Journal for the Austrian gymnasial interest), which 
has been very efficient in advocating improvements. Such efforts against what 
they considered the true interests of religion could not escape the opposition 
and resentment of the Romanists, who lost no opportunity of harassing 
the zealous reformer, in which they were assisted by the notorious Concor- 
dat of 1850, which provided against changing the old institutions of the 
university. For several years Bonitz has been determined to accept the 
first appropriate position that might offer itself, and would have gone to 
Bonn last year but for the derangements there. It is a rule of the Berlin 
Gymnasium that the director must have the title of D.D., and immediately 
after his appointment the university at Kiel conferred it upon him—a fresh 
tribute to his merit, as it is an honor now rarely bestowed by the German 
universities. 


—The Panslavists are at work in earnest. A biennial congress has begun 
its session at Belgrade, pursuant to a resolution adopted at the ethnographi- 
cal exhibition at Moscow. The object of these meetings is to establish a 
uniform language and literature among the Slaves of different countries, in 
aid of the Jonged-for * Slavonian unity.” At Belgrade they are discussing 
which language shall be chosen as the basis, and the Russian is likely to 
carry it, on more grounds than one, over the Czech, the Polish, and the 
Servian. M. Rank is preparing a Russo-Czech dictionary; M. Seckl, a 
Russo-Czech grammar, as is also M. Jesbera at Moscow. These works are 
to circulate in Bohemia, and to spread the knowledge of the Russian tongue. 
The Servians are not backward in their allegiance, and point to the subjec- 
tion of many Slaves to the power of Asiatics as an outrage to be remedied by 
their Russo-Slavonian brethren. 


MR. LONGFELLOW AND HIS ORITICS,* 


In noticing the preceding volumes of Mr. Longfellow’s translation we 
have already expressed our opinion as to the method adopted by him in 
his work, and as to the general merits of its execution. The concluding 
volume but confirms our judgment of the wisdom of his choice of method 
and the unrivalled accuracy and felicity of the translation. The version of 
the “ Paradiso ” gives evidence of the same scrupulous fidelity to the thought 


of his author, and the same poetic sympathy with his mode of expression, | 


which are characteristic of the version of the “ Inferno” and the “ Purgatorio.” 


**'The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Henry Wadsworth 
Leugfelluw. Vol. Lil, [{Paradisy.)’’ Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1367. 
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Being less occupied with simple narrative, and containing much more of 
philosophic speculation and abstract thought than the other portions of the 
“ Divine Comedy,” while in passages it displays a higher reach of imagina- 
tion and a loftier poetic vision than is attained in them, the “ Paradiso ” is 
more difficult to translate well than the earlier divisions of the poem. Mr. 
Longfellow has shown himself equal to the difficulties of his task. 

It is utterly out of the question to convey by means of extracts a fit 
impression of a work which requires to be studied asa whole. We say 
studied, for the poem of Dante, whether in the original or in a translation, 
is not to be properly comprehended without serious and thoughtful study. 
Only a comparatively small portion of it—and that the least important, either 
as affording a knowledge of the author’s thoughts, feelings, and character 
or as manifesting the highest qualities of poetry—is to be read easily, at a 
glance, and for mere entertainment. The poem is a treatise of philosophy 
and of religion ; it is the expression of a whole theory of life and immor- 
tality, and it was written with a purpose far deeper than that of merely 
affording gratification to the poetic sentiment, or of furnishing amusement 
for the leisure hours of idle men. 

No one who is not able or willing to meditate and to study need expect 
to find much pleasure in the perusal of the “ Divine Comedy” or derive mich 
profit from it. The complaint has been made that Mr. Longfellow’s trans- 
lation is not easy reading, that there is much in it that is difficult to under- 
stand, much that interferes with the simple enjoyment of the poem as 
poetry. But the complaint should go further back—it touches the original 
itself. The “ Divine Comedy” was a hard book to the men of its own land 
and time. It is a book which no Italian even now can understand without 
the aid of comments., The difficulty lies in Dante’s treatment of his topic, 
the strangeness to us of many of his notions, in the remoteness of many of 
his allusions and illustrations, in the subtlety of his thought, in the power 
of his genius. This fact makes most of the current criticisms passed on the 
“ Divine Comedy ” and on the translations of it of very little worth. They 
are written by persons who are incompetent to judge of the character of the 


work. Few men have the requisite culture—for it is a special and peculiar 
culture that is requisite—to enable them to speak critically of the poem. 
They have no point of judgment from which to view it. Of the newspaper 
criticisms of Mr. Longfellow’s work ‘that have appeared in this country or 
in England there have been very few which indicated any genuine appre- 
ciation of the conditions under which his work was executed; very few 
show that their authors knew anything more than the external qualities of 
Dante’s poem. 

There have, however, been some exceptions. The three notices which 
have been published in 7e World are marked by knowledge and discrimi- 
nation, ‘The author's critical taste is not always sure, nor do his principles 
of judgment altogether coincide with our own, but he writes as a man who 
has at least sufficient culture and suflicient thought to make his opinion 
worthy of attention. 

A notice which was published in the Philadelphia Press of July 24 is 
also evidently from the hand of one who has made a special study of Dante, 
and who has acquired a considerable fund of information in regard to the 
literature to which his poem has given rise. The article is of value from 
the amount of this bibliographical information which it contains. 

We have selected these two notices (for we will treat the three articles 
in The World as forming but a single criticism) for attention not only 
because of their intrinsic merits, but also because they give expression to 
opinion in some respects unfavorable to Mr. Longfellow’s work—opinions 
which we cannot but think are founded in a degree on misconception of the 
nature of the work itself. 

The objections made to Mr. Longfellow’s work may be reduced to two 
—first, to the method which he has pursued ; secondly, admitting his 
method, to the manner in which he has applied it. 

The critic in Zhe World (May 31) says: 

“ Fidelity to the text of the original has been his guiding principle; and 
we cordially admit that, in carrying out that principle, he has exhibited an 
amount of taste and scholarship, and has achieved a degree of success, alike 
| delightful and surprising. The theory of literal translation is not likely to 
| receive any more splendid illustration. In this noble work that theory is 
| put to the test in such a way that the shortcomings now to be notieed bear 
/not upon Mr. Longfellow’s own style of work so much as upon the theory 
itself, with which they are irrevocably implicated. These shortcomings or 
| defects are, first, the too frequent use of syntactic inversion, and, secondly, 
| the too manifest preference extended to words of Romanic over words of 
| Saxon origin.” 








| After giving a series of brief extracts from the versions of Longfellow, Cary, 
| and Parsons, the critic goes on : 


“Who does not see that, in all these cases, Mr. Longfellow and, to a 
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slightly less degree, Mr. Cary, by their strict adherence to the letter, trans- 
gress most gravely the laws of English construction; and that Dr. Parsons, 
by his comparative freedom of movement, produces better poetry as well as 
better English? In our last example, especially, Mr. Longfellow’s inver- 
sions are so violent that to an ordinary reader, ignorant of the original 
Italian, his sentence might be hardly intelligible. In Italian, such inver- 
sions are permissible; in English, they are not; and Mr. Longfellow, in 
transplanting them into English, sacrifices the spirit to the letter, and 
creates an obscurity in the translation, where all is lucidity in the original. 
Does not this show clearly enough that the theory of literal translation, 
where two languages so widely different as English and Italian are con- 
cerned, is not the true one? By Mr. Longfellow’s work, as we think, this 
theory is crucially weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 


It is Mr. Longfellow’s theory, then, that is at fault, and to which the 
critic is willing to ascribe the defects which he finds in the execution of the 
work. But even if Mr. Longfellow had failed as completely as we think he 
has succeeded, we should not be willing to admit that his theory was 
wrong. The truth is, that this discussion of the theories of translation, 
with the realists or literalists on one side, and the nominalists or advocates 
of free versions on the other, is one that cannot be settled. It has its origin 
not only in difference of taste, culture, and sense of literary art, but in ab- 
solute difference of mental constitution. In the last century the nominalists 
carried the day ; at the present time the realists seem to have the field. It 
is to be remembered, moreover, that there are different objects in transla- 
tion, and that it is quite unfair to judge all by the same rule. There is no 
common measure or standard of success for two translations of such oppo- 
site character, for example, as Mr. Conington’s Virgil and Mr. Longfel- 
low’s Dante. It is a pity that we have not two words with which to 
separate and classify works so different in method and intent. Mr. Coning- 
ton’s prime end was to make a translation, in general exact to the thought 
of his author, which should be a fluent English poem. Mr. Longfellow’s 
prime end was to make a translation which should give to the English 
reader the most exact acquaintance not only with the thought, but with the 
form of expression of his author, so far as it could be conveyed in another 
tongue. Of course, if Mr. Longfellow had chosen, he could have made a 
poem in English, and called it a translation of Dante, that should have 
been more in accordance with modern taste in versification and expression 
than the work which he has accomplished. But, in our judgment, he chose 
wisely in determining to make an exact rather than a free translation. For 
the quality and essential nature of every work of art is primarily dependent 
on its position in the long and continuous series of works of huinan thought 
ani genius; that is, on its historic relations. These are expressed not only 
in its general sentiment, but in its special form. They can be but imper- 
fectly preserved and rendered in any translation, and the best translation is 
that which preserves the most of them. To translate Virgil into the metre 
of “Marmion,” or Homer into English heroic verse, is not only to neglect 
the tone of the original, but is also to disregard those associations which 
give to the original its special historic quality. A good translation of a 
poem is one which succeeds in preserving both its poetic, that is, its univer- 
sal quality, and its historic, that is, its special quality ; and a good transla- 
tion may be more surely made, by one competent to make any translation at 
all, by following as nearly as possible the exact form as well as the thought 
of the author. In the case of Dante, as we pointed out in a preceding ar- 
ticle, it is impossible, in an English translation, to preserve the exact form 





tion. The precise verbal shape into which he puts his meaning is con- 
stantly the very best shape into which that meaning could possibly be put ; 
and although to follow this out literally in the equivalent words of a differ- 
ent language is not necessarily to follow it out with an adequate amount of 
beauty in sound diction or artistic impressiveness, it is nevertheless certain 
to be so far an advantage—one step securely taken in the right direction, 
Thus the Dantesque translator, with whom faithfulness is the paramount 
point, may be assured that he need never rein in his zeal, but that the more 
successful he is in faithfulness, the more successful must he also be in 
phraseology. The faithfulness may, but too probably, not be poetic enough 
to constitute a fine poem in translation ; but, if only carried sufficiently far, 
it must constitute a fine study of style in diction.” 

And here arises the second objection that has been made to Mr. Long 
fellow’s work, that, whatever may be thought of his method, there are faults 
in his execution of the task which he prescribed to himself. We readily 
admit that his work is not perfect ; that there are lines which might, with- 
out loss of exactness, be rendered more poetically ; that there are some in 
versions which might have been avoided; and that some words are used of 
which the excellence may be questioned. But we assert that, taken as a 
whole, Mr. Longfellow’s success is a surprising testimony to his skill, to his 
genius, to his sympathy with his author. Many of the objections that have 
been brought against special passages in Mr. Longfellow’s work lie, as we 
have said, not against the translation, but against the original itself. He 
has, doubtless, sometimes followed the order of Dante’s words in passages in 
which another order would have been preferable in English, and has some 
times translated some of Dante’s words by their etymological equivalents in 
cases where other English words were nearer to the absolute meaning of 
the original ; but such instances are rare, and serve as indications of the 
strict fidelity to the original which has been the rule and is the merit of 
his work. If at times his fidelity seems verbal and literal rather than 
spiritual, this is, at least, a matter upon which it behooves the critic to speak 
with modesty ; for the translation generally shows that fidelity to the letter 
is consonant with fidelity to the spirit, and few critics can flatter themselves 
that they possess a keener sensibility, a finer taste, a more disciplined poetic 
judgment, or a better appreciation of the real force of Dante's words, than 
the translator. 

Nor can there be any doubt that, if we apply the test not only of fidelity 
but of poetic art and charm to Mr. Longfellow’s work, we shall find it, 
as a whole, superior in the highest poetic qualities to any other version of 





the “ Divine Comedy.” Take the best passages of the best free “ poetic” 
versions, and let them be compared with Mr. Longfellow's renderings of the 
same passages, and in almost every instance the advantage of poetry will 
be with the latter. The most poetic free version of the “ Inferno” ever made 
is, beyond comparison, that of Dr. Parsons (just now published complete), 
It is the work of a genuine poet and a thorough scholar of Dante, and its 
special merits are of a very high order. In its kind it is a work that can 
hardly be too warmly praised ; nor is it to detract from its praise to say, 
that though free it is not more poetic than the literal version of its author's 
brother poet. It is probable that to the common, uncultured reader there 
are many parts in Mr. Cary’s or Dr. Parsons’s translation which would seem 
more poetic than the corresponding parts of Mr. Longfellow’s work ; but the 





original itself would seem less poetic still than the version which is most 


of his poem so far as the rhyme is concerned. The attempts made to trans-| faithful to it, agd the praise bestowed on the translation would be in pro- 
late the “ Divine Comedy” into English verst rhymed according to the | portion to its adaptation to modern taste by the presence of qualities 
. original, although they show great ingenuity, prove, without exception, | not to be found in Dante’s work. The realistic method which Mr. Long 
that a good translation is not to be made in this way. They are all open | fellow has pursued is open to the risk of degenerating into a mere verbal 
to the charge brought by the critic of The World against Mr. Longfellow’s | literalism. The line between the literal fidelity that is true to the higher 
version, of “syntactical inversion ;’ but while in Mr. Longfellow’s version | inward quality of a poem and that which is content with a mere verbal 
this inversion is, with scarcely an exception, representative of similar in-| exactness of rendering, is not to be sharply drawn or absolutely defined ; but 
version in the original, in the case of Mr. Cayley’s, Mr. Dayman’s, and Mr. | the strictest verbal literalism is better than a so-called freedom of method 
Ford’s translations these inversions are not representative of the original, which, in its libertine excesses, is faithful neither to the word nor the spirit 
but belong to the English rendering alone, and result from the difficulty of | of the original. Success in such a task as Mr. Longfellow’s is to be esti- 
otherwise securing the required rhyme. The form of Dante’s thought is | mated by the character of the whole work, and not by the consideration of 
thus sacrificed to the form of the English verse. A critic in the London | exceptional portions. Whatever special defects and blemishes may be found 
Chronicle, who regards the expressly faithful form of rendering as not onan | in it, they bear a very small proportion to the great body of the poem; and 
equality with the expressly poetic form, as he terms it, and with whose | if his method of translation be conceded, we believe that no competent 
opinion in this respect we should concur if it seemed to us within the limits | critic will hesitate to agree with the critic of Zhe World in regarding his 
of possibility that the original Homer should find a new Homer to translate | achievement, when viewed as a whole, as a “ magnificent success.” 
him, or that a Dante of the nineteenth century should be found to render) Fault has been found with certain modes of diction and with the use of 
into another tongue the Dante of the thirteenth, has pointed out the fact certain unfamiliar words in Mr. Longfellow’s translation, and in some in- 
that, “of all great poets, Dante is the one who will best bear the expressly | stances, we think, with justice. Among the words that have been objected 
faithful form, and that this, indeed, is necessary to the bringing out of his | to with reason are, “ Saraband,” “ Oppilates,” and “Depilation ;” but we 
full value. The reason for this is, that the literal words of Dante are 80) cannot but think that the translator is in the right in his attempt to 


supremely excellent in terseness, in energy, in beauty, and in poetic sugges- | familiarize our ear and to introduce, or rather to restore, to our poetic diction 
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such words as “ Benedight,” “ Maledict,” and “ Misericord.” It is an instance 
of the minuteness of the criticism to which Mr. Longfellow’s work has been 
exposed, and which it justly claimed, that attention should have been given 
to these minute details. 

There is in some passages of the translation a tone of Italian heard, as it 
were, under the English words; this was hardly to be avoided, for it is the 
result of the principle on which the translation was made. But it is rare 
that this occurs, and the greater part of the poem is a model of pure Eng- 
lish diction. 

The critic in the Philadelphia Press can find, indeed, nothing, or very 
little, to like in the work ; it is hardly more than “ a quasi-perfect interlinear 

- translation.” He asserts that there are hardly “ thirty consecutive lines to 
be found in it in which the rhythm is perfect and unbroken.” We are at a loss 
to understand what this means. If the writer means that there are hardly 
thirty consecutive lines of neither more nor less than ten syllables, he is 
right; but this does not make the rhythm imperfect. The English pentam- 
eter is a verse of five feet, but not necessarily of ten syllables; it may have 
ten or eleven syllables. Mr. Longfellow frequently uses a verse of eleven 
syllables (the exact counterpart of Dante’s own verse), and, by the frequency 
of its use, gives to the rhythm a variety, fulness, and harmony such as it 
could hardly have possessed were its lines all strictly decasyllabic. Milton 
and Wordsworth have both shown with what fine effect the hendecasyllabic 
pentameter may be used. 

The purely critical portion of the article in The Press is, as may be in- 
ferred from this specimen, of very little value. The author finds the text 
unsatisfactory, but the notes and illustrations are “disappointing” and 
“deluding ;” there is an “almost entire neglect of the great German 
scholars, and of nearly all the modern Italian scholars, and of some of the 
best French scholars.” A list is given of some of those scholars whose 
names do not appear. The author shows a wide acquaintance with the 
recent Dantesque literature, but a total misapprehension of the object Mr. 
Longfellow had in compiling his comment. It was not to afford the reader 
a full apparatus for the discussion of the vexed questions of Dantesque in- 
terpretation and textual criticism, but to give him the information requisite 
for a fair understanding of the poem, and an explanation of the difficulties 
which one unfamiliar with medieval thought would be likely to find in it. 
It was plainly his object to make a comment for the general reader, and not 
primarily for the critical scholar. But in making a good comment for the 
general reader, he has made one which the student most versed in Dantesque 
literature may read with interest, and may often consult for help in form- 
ing his critical judgment on a doubtful point. It would have been 
mere pedantry on’ Mr. Longfellow’s part to cite the name of every 
commentator whose work he consulted or whose opinion went to the 
making up of his own judgment. The writer in Zhe Press conveys 
a false impression by insinuating that Mr. Longfellow has neglected 
valuable sources of information and is ignorant of works of impor- 
tance to the student of Dante. We have not space to exhibit in detail 
the mode in which the author of this criticism misleads his readers in regard 
to the nuture of Mr. Longfellow’s labors. Two instances must suffice. 
“There are writers on Dante,” says this critic, “‘ who are so well known, so 
identified with modern Dantesque Jiterature, that not to have used their 
labors, and not at least to have named their names, is without excuse. 
Such are Witte” (Witte is mentioned once in the notes), “ Blane,” etc. 
Now, Witte’s labors on the “ Divine Comedy ” have mainly related to the 
text, to which he has given long critical study; his illustrative notes to 
his translation are véry brief, and are mainly derived from common sources. 
Blane’s chief contribution to Dantesque literature is his ‘“‘ Vocabolario Dan- 
tesco,” a work of great value, which every student of the poet has at 
hand, but is not a book to be cited in a comment. His own unfinished com- 
ment is of but little value. Had Mr. Longfellow been preparing a critical 
edition of the original text-book, Witte and Blane would have, we may be 
sure, been his constant authorities. So, too, when this writer complains 
that he has made no reference to Lord Vernon’s labors, the reader is natu- 
rally led to suppose that the omission to refer to them is a fault, or implies 
ignorance of them. But the truth is they are not of a kind to afford any 
great assistance. The early comments which have been reprinted under 
Lord Vernon’s auspices are of inferior value to those of Boccaccio, Buti, and 
Benvenuto da Imola, which Mr. Longfellow frequently cites, and the 
edition of the “Primi Quattro Edizioni,” published at Lord Vernon’s ex- 
pense, is simply for critical students of the text. The learning of the 
writer in Zhe Press seems not to be accompanied with judgment. 

But we must stop. Mr. Longfellow has made a translation which is not 
only the most faithful but is the most poetic, and will be the most popular, 
of the versions of the “ Divine Comedy.” 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NEW POEMS.* 


ALTHOUGH the quantity of verse written nowadays is far greater than 
at any previous time, no one will be ready to assert that there is a propor- 
tionate increase of true poetry. The faculty of verse-writing and of express- 
ing thought, sentiment, or emotion in poetic form, becomes more common 
with the increase of general culture. But culture, though serviceable to 
genius, is not productive of it, and an age of culture may be abundantly 
fertile in excellent verse while it may remain barren of the poetry that has 
permanent, absolute, and universal worth. For poetry in the highest 
sense is the expression of the most intense individuality. It is the poet’s 
individuality that affords the measure of his interest and value for man- 
kind. Only the most powerful natures can resist the influence of culture to 
diminish individuality ; weak natures are subdued by it, the strong alone 
are competent to turn it to the advantage of their own genius, instead of 
having their genius shaped by it into a more or less exact conformity to 
the general features of the intellectual life of their times. Culture unques- 
tionably quickens the tendency to verse-writing. It enables the average 
man to acquire without difficulty the form of poetry, and the exercise of 
the capacity to write out one’s thoughts or feelings in rhythm and rhyme is 
attended very frequently with an excitement that is, not unnaturally, fre- 
quently mistaken for genuine inspiration. But if there be nothing more 
than this capacity, the exercise of it i$ a poor, unmanly, and worthless 
occupation, and, with a higher degree of culture than ours, men will come 
to regard verse-writing not as meritorious, but as an idle and somewhat 
debilitating process. There will be fewer volumes of what is called poetry, 
even if not more numerous volumes of what is poetry. 

The lowest exhibition of the poetic faculty is that afforded by the con- 
scious or unconscious imitators of the popular poets of the day. The poets 
that are most imitated are not always the best; for it is the faults rather 
than the excellences of poetic style that catch the ear and are mistaken by 
the uneducated for beauties. The poets whose style is mannered, whose 
diction is peculiar rather than good, whose sentiment partakes of the pre- 
vailing weakness of their times, find most imitators; while those whose 
style deserves the name, whose diction is simple and whose sentiment is 
strong, are little troubled by followers in their wake. 

But there is a higher class of verse-writers than that of mere imitators, 
which yet is lower than that of the original poets; a class of writers easily 
impressed by the force of intellectual currents, susceptible to the delights of 
the best poetry, highly cultivated, with wide appreciation and genuine love 
of art, not without thought or feeling of their own, though destitute of 
what we are forced to call original, creative power, and yet endowed with 
more or less faculty of embodying in fresh forms conceptions derived from 
external sources, and of expressing sentiments which can only in a limited 
sense be called native to their own souls. The poorest writers of this class 
are very near the best of the class of unconscious imitators, while the best 
of them approach sometimes near to the level of the true poets. The 
writers of this class often gain the reputation of poets with their contempo- 
raries, and may, for a long time, even be more popular than the real poets, 
| for they dilute the strangeness of novel originality by a mixture of familiar 
flavor. Greatness is always remote from men, and seemingly inaccessible. 
Shakespeare is less read by the mass of each generation than its own second- 
rate poets. Hawthorne is less popular than Mr. Trollope. 

It is among the best of this class of poets that Mr. Arnold has his place. 
His poetry is not that of a strong original genius, but of a highly impressi- 
ble, highly cultivated nature. It is the work of a student who has learned 
the canons of art, who knows how to practise the self-resiraint which some- 
times almost supplies the place of power—of one who has thought for him- 
self, has loved good poetry, and who, if not inspired, has frequented the 
sources of inspiration. His poems are most attractive to those who have a 
sympathy with the scholarly habit they disclose, and who are fond of indul- 
ging themselves in sentiment of a fabric not uncommon in our days, of 
which the warp is honest manliness, while the woof is a morbid philosophico- 
sentimental morality. 

This volume will not add greatly to his reputation. His earlier volume 
contained some pieces—“ The Forsaken Merman,” for example—which were 
inspired at least by a fancy flushed with the poetic wine of youth; but of 
that sort there is nothing here. 

The opening drama, “ Empedocles on Etna,” was indeed a poem of Mr. 
Arnold’s youth, for it was published not far from fifteen years ago, and it 
betrays youthfulness not only in its general conception, but aiso in the de- 
tails of treatment. It contains, to be sure, much that is fine in its way, 
much that interests the reader in the character of its author, but it is essen- 
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tially one of the poems of a cultivated, as distinguished from an original, 
genius. It is Mr. Arnold’s version of the story of the conflict of man with 
the things that surround him in the world, of his insatiable longings, of his 
overpowered will, of his unquenched desires and unsatisfied doubts. It isa 
modern rendering of an ancient idea. It isa Germanized Greek-English 
dramatic sketch. Empedocles is a Greek character in Goethean costume. 
The very opening lines of the poem jar on the sensitive reader with their 
modernness of tone, as out of harmony with the assumed antiquity of the 
character and the scene. Callicles, a young harp-player, is resting on a rock 
by the path in the forest region of Etna. He begins: 


‘** The mules, J think, will not be here this hour; 
They feel the cool, wet turf under their feet 
By the stream side ;” 


and so on. Now, this is so essentially modern in tone that it is like a dis- 
cord to come two lines later to the invocation “O Pan!” followed by another 
modern line : 
‘* How gracious is the mountain-at this hour.” 

So it is through the whole poem; there is an incongruity between what 
it is and what it assumes to be which is not fully compensated for by its 
carefully studied rhythm and diction, or by the beauty of separate passages. 
There is enough thought in the poem, enough of metrical excellence, to 
make it interesting and readable, and to give it a higher claim to regard 
than that of most such attempts, but it isnot a work that must be read now 
or that «ill be read fifty years hence. 

A similar incongruity marks the next most important piece in the vol- 
ume, “ Thyrsis, a monody to commemorate the author’s friend, Arthur 
Hugh Clough,” and in this the incongruity is more displeasing. In it Ox- 
ford and Sicily, Clough and Thyrsis, are painfully jumbled, and the pastoral 
imagery, far from producing a pleasing effect, only gives to the lament of 
the poet for his friend an air of coldness and unreality. A piece of worse 
taste than this poem, from a man of such claims to good taste as Mr. Arnold, 
is not often to be met with. 

The contrast between such poetry as Mr. Arnold’s and such poetry as 
Mr. Clough’s shows, perhaps, as plainly as any illustration could do, the 
difference between the poetry of culture without genius and the poetry of 

. genius with culture. Mr. Arnold has now the wider reputation ; but it is 
safe to predict for Mr. Clough the more enduring fame. There is no poetry 
of our time more thoroughly individual than his, and none more fully in 
sympathy with the highest intellectual and moral conditions of the genera- 
tion to which he belonged. His is almost the only English poetry since that 
of Wordsworth which is inspired with the large life of nature, and which, 
by its healthy realism and entire truth to fact, literal or imaginative, mate- 
rial or spiritual, takes rank with the best poetry not of our age alone but of 
any age. Each of Clough’s poems is a clear expression of himself; but 
many of Mr. Arnold’s poems might have been written as well by any one of 
half-a-dozen contemporary poets of the second order. The sincerity and in- 
dividuality of Mr. Clough’s poems make many of Mr. Arnold's seem, by con- 
trast, quite factitious and unsubstantial. 

And, indeed, this impression of unreality is somewhat confirmed by the 
sort of morality which Mr. Arnold preaches in his minor poems—a morality 
of truisms that does not save him from scepticism and discontent. He is 
the poet of a discontent which never rises to the force or dignity of despair. 


He says: 


—‘‘ The world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain.” 


And again he says: 


‘* I sigh that one thing only has been lent 
To youth and age in common—discontent.” 


And there is much more of this tone in the volume, doubtless to be taken 
not as Mr. Arnold’s clear and abiding conviction, but rather as the temper 
of an often recurring mood. In some poems, such as one or two of the son- 
nets, “ Progress,” “ Rugby Chapel,” “ Palladium,” there is a much higher 
and more manly strain. But the general effect of the volume is not of 
“ sweetness and light.” 








THE QOATHOLIO CHURCH AND MODERN OIVILIZATION.* 


THE great (Ecumenical Council of the Catholic Church having been 
summoned by the Pope after much deliberation and hesitation, it may be 
worth while to see what are the most recent utterances of the Church touch- 
ing its relations to modern society, which this council is doubtless expected 





*“ Recnei] des Allocutions Consistoriales yy et autres Lettres Aposto- 
liqnes citées dans searenane et le Syllabus du 8 Décembre, 1964, Suivi du Concordat 
fin 1801, et de divers anttes documents."’ Paris, 1866 





to confirm. The Encyclic of 1864 and the accompanying syllabus of “ opin- 
ions and doctrines which are wholly reprobated, proscribed, and condemned ” 
constitute an authoritative exposition of the principles by which the Papacy 
is guided in the administration of its spiritual and its temporal power, and 
set forth in clear and unequivocal terms a part of the pretensions of the 
Romish See to ecclesiastical and political supremacy. ‘To borrow the dialect 
of courts-martial, the Encyclic is the charge, the syllabus the specification, 
of several of the damnable heresies of which our degenerate age is accused, 
and which, in the opinion of the Pope, would speedily consummate the ruin 
of Holy Church and the overthrow of all organized human society but 
for the vigilance of the shepherds of the Church—the bishops—and the 
miraculous power and wisdom with which its inspired head, Pius 1X.— 
“The Holiness of our Lord,” “The Man-God,” “God upon earth,” as the 
“ shepherds” style him—is gifted. 

The Encyclic Letter was issued by the present pope on the “8th of 
December, in the year 1864, the tenth year from the dogmatic definition of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, Mother of God,” and is 
addressed “ To our Venerable Brethren, the Patriarchs, the Primates, Arch 
bishops, and Bishops in favor and communion with the Apostolic See.” It 
is written in Latin, and is a good specimen of the style habitually emploved 
by the Papacy in those rare semi-lucid intervals when it becomes conscious 
of its own impotence, and seeks to effect by coaxing, persuasion, whining, 
and half-smothered menace objects which it cannot for the moment accom 
plish by force. 

The Encyclic consists mainly of a jeremiad over the depravatarwn epin- 
ionum perversitas, or, a8 Mr. Hosea Biglow would translate it, “ the ginera! 
cussedness” of our times, interlarded with copious references to former 
bulls, encyclics, monitions, maledictions, and excommunications launched by 
the present and former popes against modern religious, political, and scientific 
heresies and heretics, all which condemnations are renewed and confirmed ; 
with self-complacent glorification of the labors, the benevolence, and the 
“ apostolic vigor” of Pius IX. and his predecessors, “ guardians and avengers 
of the august Catholic religion,” in resisting the “ criminal machinations ” of 
the wicked, who, “ frothing like the billows of a raging sea,” have sought “ to 
overthrow the foundations of religious and social order ;” and with abund. 
ant laudation of his venerable brethren for their unceasing watchfulness in 
detecting error, and exhortations to them to continue their zealous efforts in 
opposing the intrigues of “ the slaves of corruption.” 

These depraved wretches, it is said, “ contrary to Scripture, the Church, 
and the Holy Fathers, have dared to maintain that the best state of so- 
ciety is that in which the duty [oficium] of government to put down 
[coercendi] by penal sanction the violators of the Catholic religion, ex- 
cept so far as concerns the public peace, is not recognized. In conse- 
quence of this absolutely false idea of social government, they shrink not 
from cherishing the erroneous opinion, so fatal to the Catholic Church 
and the heal of souls, which our predecessor, Gregory XVI., called a 
frenzy: to wit, ‘that liberty of conscience and of worship is the proper 
right of every man, and ought to be proclaimed and secured in every 
well-organized state; and that the citizens have full liberty to manifest 
loudly and publicly their opinions, whatever they may be, by speech, by 
printing, or otherwise, without restraint on the part of the ecclesiastical 
or civil authority.’ In maintaining which rash propositions they do not 
reflect that they are preaching a /iderty of perdition.” Various other equally 
shocking errors are enumerated, such as, “ that the Church ought to decree 
nothing which shall fetter the conscience of the faithful in the disposal 
of their worldly goods ; that the Church has not the right to restrain offenders 
against her laws by temporal punishment ; that, as to the judgments of the 
Apostolic See, and its decrees manifestly relating to the general good of 
Holy Church, its rights and discipline, and which do not touch the dogmas 
of the faith or good morals, men may refuse to conform or submit to them 
without sin ;” and other equally pestilent heresies, all which, as we!l as all 
others condemned in previous encyclics and other manifestoes of the present 
Pope, are emphatically reprobated and proscribed. 

All these errors the pastors of “ the sheep and the lambs,” among which 
latter are included, of course, such sucklings as Napoleon III, and Victor 
Emanuel, are charged io combat, and especially to teach, that “ the power 
of kings is given to them not simply for the government of the world, 
but chiefly for the protection of the Church,” and that it is “ for the in- 
terest of chiefs of states and kings, wherever the cause of God is con- 
cerned, to follow his ordinances and subordinate, not prefer, the royal wil) to 
that of the priesthood of Christ.” 

The immediate means relied upon for the accomplishment of the great 
ends contemplated by the Encyclic was a Plenary Indulgence, to revive the 
piety of the world, This indulgence was ta be had by the faithful, good 
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cheap, in the space of a single month in the course of the year 1865, by the 
usual methods, prayers to be said before this or that image and pennies to 
be given in the forms and quantities prescribed by the several bishops. 


Accompanying the Encyclic is a circular letter of the same date from 
Cardinal Antonelli to the dignitaries of the Church, stating that the Sover- 
eign Pontiff has ordered that a syllabus of the principal errors referred to 
in the Encyclic should be drawn up and sent to all the bishops of the Cath- 
olic world, in order that they might have under their eyes the errors and 
pernicious doctrines reprobated and condemned by him. The Encyclic and 
sy!labus were published in the official and semi-official Catholic journals of 
Italy, accompanied with an authoritative Italian translation ; but the French 
—who had just then stipulated to withdraw the army of protection from 
Rome—and other outside unbelievers were left to “ puzzle out” the mean- 
ing of the Latin text with dictionary and grammar as best they could. 

The syllabus consists of eighty articles, each specifying fa damnable 
heresy, distributed under these ten general heads: 1, Pantheism, Natural- 
ism ; 2, Moderate Rationalism ; 3, Indifference, Latitudinarianism ; 4, Social- 
ism, Communism, Secret Societies, Bible Societies, Liberal Clerical Associa- 
tions ; 5, Errors concerning the Church and her rights; 6, Errors concern- 
ing civil society in itself and in its relations to the Church; 7, Errors 
concerning natural and Christian ethics ; 8, Errors concerning Christian mar- 
riage ; 9, Errors concerning the civil principality [civili principatu] of the 
Roman Pontiff; 10, Errors relating to modern Liberalism. 

In attacking these errors, his Holiness is often tilting against windmills, 
because the opinions denounced are not, and never were, maintained by 
anybody except such as reject Christianity altogether. In some other cases, 
the doctrine condemned, though denied in form, is, in substance, accepted 
and acted upon by the Papacy itself as the foundation of its own supremacy. 
Thus Article V. prescribes as heretical the opinion that “ the Divine Revela- 
tion is imperfect, and, therefore, subject to a continuing and indefinite pro- 
gress corresponding to the advancement of human reason.” But the Papacy 
treats the “ Divine Revelation” as previously imperfect every time it defines 
a new dogma, and it is constantly not only interpreting but going far be- 
. yond Scripture and even tradition, supplying their omissions and issuing 
new precepts on points where those authorities are silent. In fact, the 
dogmatic and disciplinary history of the Catholic Church is little more than 
a pretended extension of a revelation assumed to be inadequate to the 
spiritual wants of man in his career of revolution and progress. And in 
‘this very point lies one of the main distinctions between Protestantism 
and Catholicism ; the former affirming, the latter denying, the completeness 
and sufficiency of the Scriptures as an exposition of Christian faith and duty. 


Many of the articles relate to the internal organization and discipline of 
the Catholic Church, and are of comparatively little interest except to its 
members, and some either contain a hidden meaning or are trivial and in- 
significant. We shall notice a few which possess greater importance, and 
we strongly commend to the study of Protestant theologians and other think- 
ing men the whole of these extraordinary documents, as well as the various 
earlier Papal manifestoes on which they are founded. They are collected, 
translated into French, and conveniently arranged for reference in an octavo 
volume, of which several editions have been lately published at Paris. The 
Mncyclic itself and the syllabus are contained in the same volume, 


Article XII. of the second section denounces as error the proposition 
“that the decrees of the Apostolic See and of the Roman congregations 
obstruct the free progress of science.” 

The astronomical theories of Copernicus and Galileo were condemned by 
such decrees, and Galileo was forced by torture, or at least by the threat of 
it, to renounce them. The propagation of these theories was unquestion- 
ably “obstructed” and “free” investigation into the laws of nature dis- 
couraged by these decrees. The conclusion is irresistible that the infallible 
Pius 1X. does not hold the discoveries and doctrines of Galileo to have con- 
stituted true steps in the “ progress of science,” and the faithful are still 
bound to aceept the Ptolemaic system. In fact, the notorious Ultramontane 
primate of Ireland, Cullen, has lately denounced the Copernican and Galilean 
theory as false, in an orthodox Roman periodical. 

Under the third head, Article XV. condemns the opinion that “every 
man is free to embrace and profess the religion which, under the guidance 


of reason, appears to him to be true.” Article XVI. denies that “men may 
find the way of eternal salvation, and obtain that salvation, in the observ- 
ance of whatever religion.” Article XVIIL. stigmatizes the belief that “Pro- 
testantism is only a different form of the same Christian religion in which, 
as well as in the Catholic Church, men may be acceptable to God.” 

The fourth section formulates no article, but cites and confirms several 
previous manifestoes of Pins LX. in which he had, “in the severest terms,” 








reprobated “such pests” (ejusmodi pestes) as “ Socialism, Communism, 
Secret Societies, Bible Societies, and Liberal Clerical Associations.” 

In the fifth section these errors are condemned: By Article XXL, “that 
the Church has no power to define, dogmatically, that the religion of the 
Catholic Church is, solely, the true religion.” By Article XXIV., “ that the 
Church has not the right to employ force; and has no temporal power, 
direct or indirect.” By Article XXX., “that the immunity of the Church 
and of ecclesiastical persons derives its origin from the civillaw.” By Arti- 
cle XXXL, “ that the ecclesiastical courts for judging the temporal affairs of 
ecclesiastics, whether civil or criminal, ought to be abolished, even without 
consulting the Apostolic See or heeding its protests.” 

It is important here to observe that, until a very recent period, under all 
Catholic governments, priests and all their interests were exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the lay civil and criminal courts, and clerks could be held 
responsible and punished only by ecclesiastical tribunals, constituted by the 
Church, and wholly independent of the civil government of the countries 
where they exercised their powers. In practice, priests enjoyed almost com- 
plete impunity, and were very seldom punished for the most atrocious tem- 
poral crimes, penal sanctions being scarcely ever applied except for errors in 
doctrine or other offences against the Church itself. The Church also 
claimed and exercised jurisdiction over all questions of property, or other 
tamporal right, between ecclesiastics, and even between laymen and the 
Church or her ministers. The conscience of the Church in matters affect- 
ing her interests is like the conscience of other corporations. A layman, 
therefore, going to law with the Church or a priest, usually received the 
same measure of justice that a non-stockholder would obtain against a 
railroad company before a court appointed by the directors, and composed 
of conductors, engine-drivers, brakesmen, and stokers. 

The abolition of the ecclesiastical courts, and the subjection of the priest- 
hood and the secular rights of the Church to the common criminal and 
civil law of the land, is the offence of modern progress against which Rome 
has directed her most furious maledictions, and it is to this question that 
the two articles last cited refer. ’ 

Under the sixth head, Article XLII. denounces as heretical the doctrine 
“that in case of a legal conflict between the two powers, the civil law 
ought to prevail.” Article LIV. denies that “ kings and princes are not only 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Church, but superior to it when ques- 
tions of jurisdiction are to be decided ;” and Article LV. condemns the opin- 
ion “that the Church ought to be separated from the state, and the state 
from the Church.” 

Article LVIL., seventh section, warns the faithful that it is erroneous to 
hold that “science, in respect to matters of philosophy and morals, as well 
as the civil law, may and ought to be exempt from divine and ecclesiasti- 
cal authority ;’ and Article LXIII., same section, denies “ that it may be 
allowed to refuse obedience to legitimate princes, and even to revolt against 
them.” 

The Government of the United States not being administered by a 
“legitimate prince,” it was, of course, not unlawful for the slaveholders to 
“ revolt against it ;’ and this consideration goes far to explain the warm 
sympathy of the Papacy, of Catholicism, and of all state-churchism with 
the rebel cause, 

Under section eighth, Article LX XIII. denies that “by force of a civil 
contract a true marriage can exist between Christians,” and affirms that 
“the contract of marriage between Christians is a sacrament, and the con- 
tract is null without the sacrament.” 

In Articles LXXVII. and LXXVIII. tenth and last section, these grave 
errors are reprobated : “ That it is no longer expedient to establish the 
Catholic religion as the sole religion of the state, to the exclusion of ail 
others ;” “ That provision has been properly made, in some Catholic coun- 
tries, for the enjoyment of the right of public worship of different sects by 
foreigners ;” and Article LX XX. closes the black list by denouncing one of 
the most criminal and dangerous of heresies, namely, “that the Roman 
Pontiff may and ought to reconcile himself and compromise [componere] 
with progress, liberalism, and modern civilization.” 

These few citations are enough to show that the acceptance of the doc. 
trines of the Encyclic by Christendom would at once carry society back to 
the barbarism of the dark ages, and the language in which they are 
expressed may seem to readers unfamiliar with pontifical literature less 
bland and conciliatory than our criticism on the style of the Encyclic and 
syllabus had led them to expect. They are, however, among the mildest 


ordinances which have issued from the Vatican during the popedom of the 
reigning incumbent, who, so far from possessing the gentleness and kind- 
ness of nature usually ascribed to him, is really one of the most malevo- 
lent, relentless, vindictive, and unscrupulous pontiffs that ever sat upon 
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the papal throne. As compared with the previous manifestoes on which | 
they are founded, the Encyclic and syllabus are but the cooing of the dove. 
The earlier bulls, allocutions, and circuiars of Pius LX. are one long wolfish 
how! against the scientific and social progress, the civilized and enlightened 
Christianity, the spirit of charitable association, and the disinterested phi- 
lanthropy of modern times, which have done so much for the head, the | 
heart, and the material well-being of man. 





A TRIP TO THE AZORES,* 


THERE is a virgin charm in one’s first foreign country, be it what it | 
may. Horace Walpole found nothing in all Europe so memorable as his | 
first sight of Calais ; and to the untravelled American the Azores are, for a 
month or two, equivalent to so much of Europe. It is from a straining 
glimpse at their high outline on the first horizon that he first learns truly 
that the world is round. On landing, he there beholds his first priests and 
beggars and barons; he sees orange-groves and a stray palm-tree ; he sees 
tiled roofs over which the Diable Boiteux might have scrambled, and paved 
court-yards into which Don Quixote might have ridden; he sees girls with 
water-jars on their heads, and women with vast capotes, who look like 
monks, but are not; he sees shops without a pane of glass, and almost 
without contents or customers; he sees little children who can speak the 
language, while he cannot. In the blue harbor he sees perhaps gorgeous 
foreign flags beyond his explaining, while behind these towers a volcano, 
retired from business, and smoking no more but only steaming. 

These things he sees, to be afterwards seen, it may be, elsewhere. And 
by the time these have grown familiar, he has found out other and stranger 
things, such as the travelled routes of Europe can hardly show. The’ 
church architecture of the islands bears everywhere traces of the Moorish 
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style, and one is constantly upon glimpses of the old Moorish civilization of | 
Portugal. You clap your hand at the inner doorway to summon a servant ; 
and when a good Christian lady wishes to utter a strong ejeculation she 
says Oxald, which means “ Would to Allah!” The gardens are Moorisli in 
arrangement and the windowed chimneys in structure; the boys play a 
Moorish game of ball, under its original name of arri ; and the people 
make butter in oriental fashion, by tying up the cream in a goat-skin and 
kicking it until the butter comes. 

Hence it is plainly desirable to have a book about the Azores, and the 
merit of this little work is that it monopolizes the ground ; there is no 
other. Bullar’s work (London, 1841) is out of print; so is Dr. Webster's 
(Boston, 1821) ; and we can think of nothing else in English except an arti- 
ticle on “ Fayal and the Portuguese,” almost elaborate enough for a book, 
in The Atlantic Monthly for November, 1860. Senhor Borges’ book is there- 
fore really needed, and it includes a good deal of information, in a compact 
and rather dry fora. The writer was a native of one of the islands, and 
thus possessed a groundwork of familiarity with their general aspect and 
with the ways of the people. He had, however, been absent eighteen 
years, and was by his own confession pretty thoroughly bored when he got 
among his relations once more. It is probably to this fortunate ennui that 
we owe his book. 

Yet which of us can claim to write with infallible authority, even upon 
the affairs of his native land? Inspecting with that microscope which is 
supposed to be the proper weapon of critics, we find Senhor Borges mis- 
taken in supposing that, among the Western Islands, snow “is never seen 
anywhere except upon the summit of Pico” (p. 22), whereas we have be- 
held it with these eyes upon St. George. And we must further protest 
against the too affectionate vagueness with which he leaves it undetermined 
whether his friend, the Baron da Santa Anna, drove horses or oxen in his 
family carriage (p. 128). Happily we can resolve the doubt. Ten years 
ago, at least, the baron sported an ox-cart with a white tilt—for all the 
world like a butcher's cart, were the latter only drawn by the same animals 
in a live state which they in turn transport when dead. More than once 
have we beheld that lordly vehicle awaiting in some sargéo or courtyard 





the descent of its mistress from the ball-room, the oxen patiently muneb- 
ing their hay, while the driver snored upon the mattress which formed the 
only seat of the cohveyance. 

The Azores are, as is well known, a colony of Portugal ; their popula- 
tion numbers some 250,000. The nine islands are divided into three ad- 
ministrative and military districts, each with a civil and military governor. 
Well do we recall the latter functionary in the central district—a stately 
man, with a vigor of moustache which in those days of peace appeared un- 
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attainable by mere Americans. There being but a few dozen soldiers to 
command, he turned his attention to the command of languages, and we 
remember that in his regiment of words there was a little mixture of uni 
forms. Thus, when we meekly asked him, in what we intended for clear 


| Portuguese, as to how many years he had been in his country’s service, he 


replied in a happy conglomerate, * Veinte-cinco annos—vat you ca!l twenty- 
cing year.” 

It is a little surprising that an Americanized Portuguese should have 
written several chapters about Fayal, and should have omitted all mention 
of that untitled prince who resides there, Mr. Charles Dabney, the Ameri 
can consul. He is simply a pacific Rajah Brooke, whose energy and fore 
sight have stamped themselves on the whole island, mainly creating its 
trade, its agriculture, and even the delicate mechanic arts for which its 
women are now renowned. He and his household have so endeared them- 
selves to the inhabitants by long years of wise benevolence that, even in 
the furthest villages of that island, they are simply designated as “ 
lha”—* the family,” as if the world held but one. To a visitor from the 
United States the crowning charm of Fayal for half a century—beyond 
even its climate and its orange gardens—has been the beautiful hospitality 
of one American home. 


a fami 


American Pomology. Apples. By Doctor John A, Warder, President of 
the Ohio Pomological Society ; Vice-President of the American Pomological 
Society, etc. (New York: Orange Judd & Co.)—No department of agricul 
ture, or of its kindred art, horticulture, more deeply interests everybody 
than pomology, and none of the various fruits is of deeper practical utility 
than the apple, the most common as it is really the most useful of fraits in a 
culinary point of view. The amateur apple-grower will tind in this manual 
just what he needs. In his introduction the author sketches the import 
ance of orchard culture, proceeds with a brief history of the apple, then 
treats of propagation, grafting, budding, the nursery, dwarfing, diseases 
site for an orchard, preparation of the soil for trees, selection and plantiag, 


culture, pruning, thinning, etc.; the ripening and preserving of fruit; in 
sects ; character of fruits and their value; terms used ; classification. The 


last title embraces a description of apples arranged alphabetically under 
their several divisions, filling 316 pages of the book, followed by selected 
fruit-lists, suited to various localities of the United States, and a very valu- 
able catalogue and tabulated index of apples, giving name, size, origin, class, 
season of ripening, quality, and the page on which they are described, 
There is a general index, but the contents of the chapters and sections are 
unfortunately omitted, and should be inserted in the next edition by the 
publishers. 

This is a new work by a thoroughly practical pomologist, who has given 
those interested in apple culture one of the best manuals for immediate 
reference and use now extant. Every part of the book is well illustrated. 


Vineyard Culture Improved and Cheapened. By A. Du Breuil, Professor 
of Viticulture in the Royal School of Arts and Trades, Paris. Translated 
by E. and C. Parker, of Longworth’s Wine House, with notes and adapta- 
tion to American culture by John A. Warder, author of “ American Pomol 
ogy.” (Cincinnati, Ohio: Robert Clarke & Co, 1867.)—The author is a 
French horticulturist of considerable eminence, and has been not inaptly 
called the Loudon of France. Dr. Warder has done himself credit by 
his comments on the text, besides his additions, which make the work 
one of great value to every American vineyard culturist. It contains 144 
illustrations. The uncertainty of grape-growing, it will be learned from 
this book, is not confined to the experience of Americans; skill, labor, 
and great watchfulness, as taught by both the professor and the editor, are 
the price of a plentiful grape harvest. This branch of rural industry is attract- 
ing much attention throughout the United States—especially in Western 
Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, Missouri, and California, the country is likely 
to become as famous for its wines as now for its products of cotton, to- 
bacco, ricaqand sugar, 

Home Life: a Journal. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. (New York. D. 
Appleton & Co.)—Miss Sewell’s latest novel is said by its author to have 
been “written with a wish to illustrate a few fundamental principles of 
education ;” the principles selected for illustration being the necessity of a 
due regard for the social proprieties, and the needful preparation of the 
youthfal mind for the rite of confirmation. On these important topics it 
sheds some little light, but in other respects is of no especial value. The 
purity of its style and of its moral tone might, however, make it a valuable 
addition to the Sunday-school libraries. 
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THE DANGERS OF THE REPUBLIOAN PARTY. 


Tue result of the elections in Maine and California conveys one or 
two lessons which, we feel satisfied from what occurred at the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, the Republican party will take to heart. The one 
is the danger of relying too much on party discipline, or even the good- 
ness of the principle on which the party is based ; and the other is the 
danger of importing too much of the Puritan spirit into politics. 

When Connecticut was lost, last spring, the local papers tried to 
persuade themselves that their defeat was due to their not having been 
ardent enough in their advocacy of negro suffrage, and proclaimed that 
they were going to secure victory next year by working harder for it 
than ever, and in this pleasing theory they received strong support 
from the New York T7ribune. But nobody whom the horn-blowing 
which precedes and follows elections does not bewilder ever took 
this in anything but a Pickwickian sense. We took the liberty our- 
selves, at the risk of being misunderstood, of suggesting that it was not 
too little negro suffrage but too much which caused the disaster, and 
that it was the over-reliance of the party on its efficacy which gave the 
State to the Democrats, by causing the Republicans to pay too little 
attention to other things. For instance, they flattered themselves that 
mere shouting for equal rights would make such performances as the 
nomination of a professed mountebank in the Third District of no con- 
sequence ; and The Tribune and Independent here thought that, merely 
by hurrahing and flinging of caps in the air, the rank and file could be 
made to swallow him. In like manner, in other parts of the State, the 
approach of the election was, with singular want of tact, selected as a 
fitting occasion for the enforcement of a prohibitory liquor law which 
had for a long time previous been allowed to lie dormant. 

Now, the reason why it is not safe in most States to rely too much 
on the strength of the fundamental idea on which the party organiza- 
tion is based is, that the whole of the party is scarcely ever completely 
under its influence, In Connecticut, in New York, in Pennsylvania, 
and in New Jersey, as well as in other States, the ardent Republicans 
are never sufficiently numerous to win an election. They have tosecure 
their majority by the help of a few thousand who are only lukewarm 
Republicans, whose political feelings are not strong, who are af- 
fected in voting by divers collateral considerations, and who, unless 
they are well looked after, are as likely as not to go over to the enemy 
on the day of battle, It is these men who decide political contests in 
nearly all the closely divided States. We dwelt strongly on this cir- 
cumstance last spring in commenting on the Connecticut election, 
although it is something for which, amidst the roaring about 
“armies” and “banners” and “ bivouacs” which the party papers keep 
up about election time, it is almost impossible to secure attention. 
The writer of the excellent papers on “ Constitution-Making ” which 
have been appearing in our columns, also pointed it out in his article 
last week, showing that this State has changed sides in politics five 
times in the last ten elections “ by a few votes in each precinct going 
over from the one party to the other.” In 1862 these few thousand 
votes gave the government of it to the Copperheads, in the very midst 
of the war, when the zeal of the mass of the Republican party was at 
white heat, simply because they were somewhat disgusted with the 
military mismanagement and the excessive touching of Mr. Seward’s 
“little bell.” 

Now, as long as the success of the party is dependent on the fidelity 
of these auxiliary corps, their feelings—prejudices, if you will—have to 
be borne in mind in the management of it. They will support you in 
the pursuit of your fundamental idea if you do not ask thém to sacrifice 
too much to it. But you cannot work them up to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm about it as to get them to vote for a “ showman” or pugilist 
simply because he supports it, or to wink at the total disregard of 
character in nominations or of purity in legislation, The Republican 
party, unmindful of this, has, in various directions of late, been making 





rather heavy drafts on their devotion. In Pennsylvania, for instance, 
they have been arraying themselves against a judge simply because, in 
the exercise of his judicial functions, he held the issue of legal tenders 
by Congress to be, as a matter of law, unconstitutional—a performance 
which the leading party organ, The Tribune, to its great honor, had 
the courage to denounce, Now, there are enough Republicans in 
Pennsylvania who care more for judicial independence than they do for 
negro suffrage or the Congressional plan of reconstruction to be dis- 
gusted by an incident of this sort, and either stay at home on election 
day or go into the Democratic camp. We know what was done in 
Connecticut, and what the result was. 

In California the Republican party has suffered itself for five years 
to be led by notorious knaves, who, while waving their hats for 
Congress and the black man with one hand, had the other thrust 
up to the elbow in the State treasury. The main body of the party 
are so much impressed with the gravity of the contest now going on 
at Washington that they continue to vote for these rascals while 
knowing and deploring their rascality; but the maim body are not 
able to carry the day. There is a sufficient number who would rather 
see the State lost to the Republicans than see the State government in 
the hands of rogues, and so these go over. The new governor of Cali- 
fornia is a War Democrat, opposed to the Congressional plan of recon- 
struction, but he is a man of stainless honor, of antique purity and sim- 
plicity of character; and one of the most devoted Republicans and 
anti-slavery men in the country—a man to whom the Republican party 
owes much, and who knows Mr. Haight well, and knows the condition 
of Californian politics—has assured us that had he been in California 
at the last election he would have voted the Democratic ticket. 


We would warn the Republican party that the number of such 
men—of men who, while ardent friends of equal rights, and thor- 
oughly convinced of the wisdom of the Congressional plan of recon- 
struction, are yet so alarmed and disgusted by the prevailing political 
corruption, by the shocking abuses of the nominating system, so con- 
vinced that unless we can bring more purity of character to bear on the 
work of politics neither universal suffrage nor any other arrangement 
of the political machinery will save our system of government—is 
increasing, and that nothing but greater deference for their “ preju- 
dices ” or “ simplicity ” will enable it to keep the field and finish suc- 
cessfully the great work which it has in hand. 


The election in Maine calls attention to another somewhat unfor- 
tunate tendency in the organization—though it is a fault not very far 
removed from virtue—and that is its tendency to introduce a somewhat 
Puritanic spirit into legislation. Those who abuse Puritanism are 
accustomed only to look at its bad side. We, on the other hand, it 
ought not to be forgotten, are accustomed only to look at its good 
side. We read Macaulay’s splendid eulogy of it, and see its wonderful 
career, forgetting that it belonged to an exceptional era, and that as a 
permanent spirit in politics it works mischief as well as good. 


By the Puritan idea we mean a feeling of impatience at sin in 
others, and a disposition to repress it by the strong arm. It is some- 
thing more than abhorrence of sin or impatience of evil and suffering 
or indignation at the wrongs of others. All these feelings are universal 
in their nature. Puritanism is purely an outgrowth of Christianity. 
The ancients had no such sentiment. Socrates was put to death not 
because he was a heretic, but “ because he corrupted the youth,” and 
thus undermined the state. The Roman sumptuary laws did not aim 
to control individual character, but to check that corruption which 
was eating out the life of the republic. But when Christ founded a 
religion resting on personal character; wherf personal purity became 
the great aim of life, and personal sin the one thing to be shunned, the 
feeling of impatience at sin in one’s self was not long in passing over 
into impatience at sin in others, and an eager desire to rescue them 
from the snares of the evil one. Hence the great missionary movements 
of Christianity, beginning with St. Paul and worthily represented by 
the Augustines, Xaviers, and Brainerds who haye succeeded him. 

Like ail other human qualities, this crowning virtue of Christianity 
was capable of being transformed into an evil. It is an easy step from 
a genuine Christian sympathy with others and a desire to aid them, to 
a feeling that we have a right—nay, are under an obligation—to force 
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our aid upon them and reform them even against their will. If our 
neighbor does not see that he is committing a sin, is not that 
all the more a reason for preventing his involuntary wickedness ? 
This impatience at the sin of others, and haste to deal with it as if 
it were one’s own, is the essence of Puritanism. But it is not confined 
to the Puritans; nor is it peculiar to Protestantism. It inspired the 
directors of the Inquisition as well as the Covenanters of Scotland and 
the “Saints” of Cromwell’s army. Wherever people are intelligent, 
thoughtful, and earnest, this spirit will spring up spontaneously among 
them, to give scope to the intensity of their convictions and the warmth 
of their zeal. Strength of conviction is in great danger of passing into 
intolerance. For all people act from mixed motives, and it is not 
always possible to distinguish this spurious sentiment from the genuine 
Christian principle from which it springs. The sense of pain at the 
misconduct of others and of indignation at the wrongs suffered by 
others are wholly legitimate and praiseworthy feelings. We have a 
right to prevent others from suffering from violence or fraud—these 
are matters which concern us all. But when our aim ceases to be the 
redress of wrongs, and we begin to legislate for the prevention of per- 
sonal sin, we pass from the sphere of politics into that of morals; that 
is, bring human laws to bear upon actions which, in their personal 
nature, concern nobody but the individual man and his Maker—setting 
up our human judgment as the arbiter of right and wrong. 

At the present moment the Republican party is in great danger of 
suffering itself to be controlled by the Puritan idea. It is made up in 
great measure of those intelligent but not broadly educated classes 
who have very positive convictions and very earnest purposes, but who 
have not learned to appreciate and respect the rights of human thought. 
More than this, in the stormy times through which we have just passed, 
the uncompromising zeal of the Puritan element has been of the most 
signal service. Now, the situation is changed. We have passed from 
the revolutionary stage to that of constructing, and we need above all 
things calmness, moderation, and a regard for the rights of all. The 
English race seems especially disposed to Puritanism; the Germans 
recognize individual rights more readily than we. The German popu- 
lation in this country was with difficulty won over from the party 
which promised least interference with their individual liberty. They 
consented to postpone this to the more weighty issue of universal free- 
dom. Now that this question is settled, they will surely drift back to 
their old associations if the Republican party is controlled by the 
Puritan idea. 

Puritanism has had a noble history and has accomplished marvel- 
lous results. It is through and through heroic and self-sacrificing, 
even when it has wandered furthest from the perfect law of liberty. 
Its career in the future may be as glorious as in the past if it will free 
itself from its bad tendencies, will learn that liberty of thought is as 
sacred as emancipation of the body, and that legal restraints should 
have nothing to do with moral acts. It is hardly necessary that we 
should make the application of all this te the attempts which are 
being made in Massachusetts and Maine to enforce by law a standard 
of private morals for which, no matter how high it may be, the com- 
munity is evidently not prepared. 





THE PANSLAVIST MOVEMENT IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


Nosopy who is familiar with the notion held by the mass of the 
Turkish population of the Padisschah’s relations to Christian sover- 
eigns—they look upon them as very mean and miserable vassals of his, 
who sent their armies to aid him against Russia for fear of the bow- 
string—ever believed, of course, that it was simply a desire to see foreign 
lands or the great Exposition, or to show himself in person amongst 
the great powers, which led the Sultan to risk so great a shock to Mo- 
hammedan prejudices as was involved in his journey to Paris, and which 
induced the Sheikh-ul-islam to commit so great a violation of Mussul- 
man traditions as to grant him a dispensation for the purpose. Most 
people supposed that it was the Cretan trouble and the fear of fresh com- 
plications arising out of it that led him to take so extraordinary a step. 
But the danger to the Ottoman empire from the Cretan insurrection— 
pr, in other words, from the Greek question or the Christian question—is 





one which Turkey has already encountered and ridden over in safety. 
It has ever since 1851 been perfectly plain that the Turkish Christians, 
as Christians, no matter of what race, Greek, Armenian, or Slavonic, do 
not interest the Western world sufficiently to make their troubles a 
source of peril to the Turkish Government. The Greeks, too, as Greeks, 
have lost their hold on the sympathies of the rest of Europe. The more 
people have seen of the Greeks, the less they have liked them, and the 
less they have believed in their fitness to succeed the Turks on the 
Bosphorus. The romance which surrounded them in the days of 
Byron is completely gone, and Frenchmen hear of Cretan heroism with 
leaden ears. 

Russia, who for the last ten years has been biding her time, has 
become perfectly aware of the change in the Turkish problem, and that 
there is no hope of doing anything against the Turks by means of a 
religious crusade. She has become aware, moreover, that the Greeks 
will not serve her purpose, and that if she is to get hold of Constanti- 
nople she must put a mightier force in movement than either Hellenism 
or Orthodoxy. She has, therefore, given up religious enthusiasm and 
has betaken herself to Panslavism. We have made mention once or 
twice lately in Tue Natron of the agitation going on, through Russian 
agency, amongst the Austrian Slaves and amongst the Servians. 
Troubles of a serious character have also been stirred up amongst the 
Bulgarians. Russian emissaries swarm on both sides of the Danube, 
preaching the unity of the Slavonic race, and, in addition to this, 
that all Slaves are Russians. Newspapers for the propagation of these 
doctrines, and published in Russian, have been established in Rohemia 
and Hungary, and Slave deputations from all parts of the Continent 
have been invited to St. Petersburg, and sumptuously entertained at 
banquets at which the political unification of the race was preached as 
a sacred duty. In fact, the Panslavist theory has now become a reve- 
lation. It has found its disciples and prophets ; all it wants is martyrs. 

The scheming goes on at St. Petersburg with ruthless determination. 
Since Ignatief, the godly pilgrim, sought Hesychastic consolation at 
Athens, a spirit of candor has possessed the Orthodox politicians, 
Hypocrisy and prevarication are held in contempt. The most secret 
thoughts and designs are divulged. All who will hear—omnidus guorwm 
interest—are told the object of the Czar’s mission: (he establishment of 
the Slavonic power. Cato praised Cesar for being the only one among 
his contemporaries who knew really what he wanted. The same may be 
said of the Russian diplomatists. Not so very long ago it was other- 
wise. Even the aims of Nicholas were often too universal, and there- 
fore vague. His horror of revolutions, his passion for legitimacy, over- 
balanced his practical military sense. The triumph of absolutism was 
to him dearer than personal success. Gortschakoff and Milutin are 
more practical and positive. They dispense with Spanish and Italian 
intervention and petty German vassalage. They care nothing about 
liberal principles and their promenade round the world. They suffer 
even Red Republicanism to prevail where it does not cross their pur- 
pose. They are quite ready to unite with radicals and reyolutionists 
as long as it suits their game. Nesselrode marched against Kossuth 
without previously settling the price with Prince Schwarzenberg. 
The ruling spirit at St. Petersburg would to-day not equip a single 
soldier to aid the Pragmatic Sanction. Far rather would he speculate 
on Garibaldi’s exploits. The principle of nationality, once the batt!e- 
cry of demagogues, has become the countersign of autocrats. The 
religious fervor does not extend any distance, and hence the Double 
Cross is abandoned for the Slavonic Tricolor. The prevailing senti- 
ment is too matter-of-fact to get along in politics with nothing but 
faith and fanaticism to lean upon. The Patriarch himself has been 
allowed to degenerate into a mere pensioner of the Porte. The centre 
of gravity in the East is to be transferred from the catechism to the 
grammar, ' 

Once the saying used to be, “ Who holds the Greek dogma is a 
Greek ;” now it reads, “‘ Who speaks Slavonic is a Russ.” That this 
conception teaches further, embraces more, and that it indicates the 
political end more accurately than the pseudo-Hellenic swindle, few 
will deny. Russian statesmanship is no longer restricted to tiie 
orthodox Greekdom. All Catholic branches, United Greeks and 
Romans, Miridites, Bosniaks, and Arnauts, Catholic Bulgarians ‘and 
Servians, belong to this domain, Religious rivalry in the Kast is 
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over. French Catholic propagandism, which slaved in the valleys 
of Hemus in favor of the Roman faith and the imperial policy, 
has thus lost its real object. Lazarists and Jesuits may continue to 
labor with never so much zeal, but to make converts the mission- 
aries must first turn Slavonians, But the Slavonian soul is the heritage 
of the Czar. Ten years spent by Pope and Cesar have thus been ren- 
dered useless at one blow. The religious hatred between Catholic and 
Orthodox in Epirus, between the threefold-split Bulgarians, between 
Bosniaks and Tschernagorzes, is forced into the background for the 
same political ends. They no longer hesitate to combine against ,the 
Turk, not because the latter holds the Pope and the litany in con- 
tempt, but because he levies taxes and reigns. This new political 
gospel has become wonderfully popular in the empire. To emancipate 
themselves from the law all sects are ready. The Orthodox propaganda 
has thus fallen into discredit, while the Panslavistic progresses, and it 
was this danger that sent Abdul Aziz on his travels, Time—it may be 
a few months—will show whether his object has been accomplished. 








REAL NATURE OF LEGAL TENDERS. 


Ir has been said that the law authorizing the issue of legal-tender 
notes or ‘‘ greenbacks’’ should have been entitled “a law for the col- 
lection of a forced loan.” This is a harsh expression, and if it had 
been used at the time of the passage of the law it might even have been 
called disloyal. It might then have created a prejudice against the 
Government, and have made it more difficult to carry on the war. We 
hold that the members of Congress were perfectly justified in resorting 
to a forced loan, or to any other measure deemed by them to be neces- 
sary to maintain the integrity of the nation. We were engaged in 
desperate war; the law of war is the law of force; and a forced loan 
could no more be complained of than a ‘forced conscription or draft of 
men. Both were within the power, nay, were the absolute duty, of 
Congress, if in their judgment necessary. 

In treating the question of the legal-tender note, and the propriety 
of continuing to use such notes as the money of the country, we are not 
to be charged with impugning the motives of the law-makers when we 
say that we must now recognize the law under which the notes were 
issued as a law for the collection of a forced loan, and we believe such 
admission will lead more easily to a correct solution of the existing 
financial problem. Let us admit the law to have been of this nature, 
and also that the greenback is a bond or promise of the Government 
issued in accordance with such law, bearing no interest, payable at no 
definite date, and therefore containing in itself, or in the terms of its 
promise, no single element of absolute value. The legal-tender note 
has an arbitrary use purely created by law, it Being available to the 
holder for the payment of debts and taxes; but real or actual value is 
independent of law, and only exists in any commodity or article when 
that commodity or article contains in itself a power, or is of its own 
nature capable of rendering a service to mankind. Therefore, actual 
or real value cannot be created by law, but can only be created by 
combining a greater or less proportion of human labor with the gra- 
tuity or useful gift of nature, thus embodying labor in a concrete form, 
fit to render service or meet a desire. 

That the legal-tender note is simply an evidence of a forced loan is 
practically admitted in the form in which the monthly statement of 
the public debt is made. We read of the several loans as: debt bear- 
ing coin interest; debt bearing currency interest; debt bearing no 
interest. Can an evidence of debt bearing no interest, and payable at 
no definite time, have any inherent or actual value? Would any one 
take such bonds willingly? We exchange services, and value is the 
result of the estimation of the services so exchanged. We express 
value in money, and the token or measure of value or money ought to 
be as nearly uniform in its relation to the services exchanged as is pos- 
sible in any embodiment or concrete form of human labor. Money 
must contain the service, and service involves effort, greater or less in 
degree but always the same in kind; and as gold and silver contain 
labor in the most compact and indestructible form, they have been 
adopted as the materials from which the money of the world shall be 
made or coined, 
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We may substitute a paper promise to pay gold and silver; but 
unless such promise is definite it loses every element of uniformity in 
its estimation. Its use may be compelled, but value cannot be put 
into it; the moment the compulsion is removed its use might cease, 
and if no definite time were then fixed for actual payment in specie it 
would become almost worthless. If this is admitted or proved, can 
any sane man continue to claim that a thing which has no fixed or 
ascertainable value in and for itself, and, therefore, no uniformity, is a 
proper or just standard by which to measure the relation of all other 
commodities or services to each other? No man would agree to sell 
cloth by the measure of a yard-stick which might one day be thirty-six 
inches long and another day only thirty inches; neither would a miller 
buy grain to be measured in a basket which should one day contain 
thirty-two quarts and another only thirty. Yet this is what we prac- 
tically do, or are forced to do, in the use of legal-tender notes. The 
element of time, and consequently the element of credit, must enter 
into all transactions or exchanges, and consequently we must use 
money to liquidate the credit. Our currency or lawful money adjusts 
itself to gold, not gold to the currency, as most people seem to think ; 
and no one can predict what that rate of adjustment will be at a given 
time. Hence an additional element of chance, which cannot be fore- 
seen, must enter into every transaction. Every element of risk must be 
guarded against, and, therefore, the capitalist, who is the rich pro- 
ducer, constantly taxes the consumer, who is to a large extent the 
poorer laborer. 

We have established a measure which shrinks in length when a cold 
chill comes over the land from the crazy freaks of an insane or tipsy 
President; which gains in weight when once the speculators are con- 
vinced that the Secretary of the Treasury has force enough to resist 
the efforts of those whose greed or whose weakness leads them to 
attempt to live upon the labor of others without performing any 
service. The weakness of the people lies just now in the widespread 
conviction that this is a great country and superior to all natural law, 
and for whose guidance experience is of no use. Therefore we adopt 
and cherish the stale device of irredeemable paper money, by which 
despots have despoiled their people ever since bills of exchange were 
invented, and then, not knowing what hurts us, we endeavor to cure 
the evil by the enactment of eight-hour laws and the like. 





We shall reach substantial prosperity again only when the exchange 
of services shall be left free, and when the Government shall cease to 
attempt to create money, and limit its attention to its functions of 
coining money. Our legal-tender notes should be funded by the issue 
of bonds bearing interest and redeemable at a time certain. The 
country had the services for which the notes were issued, and by those 
services the nation was saved, 


By the last statement of the public debt (Sept. 1, 1867) it would 
appear that the Secretary of the Treasury has resumed the exercise ot 
the power granted him by Congress, and has withdrawn or paid, during 
the month of August, $4,000,060 of legal-tender notes, the amount out- 
standing Aug. 1 having been $369,164,844; Sept. 1, $365,164,844. 
Yet we have had no evidence of any disturbance in the money market, 
and no forced decline in the prices of commodities. One need not seek 
far for the reason; it is to be found in the abundance of the crops, 
from which abundance come lower prices and a slower and more 
gradual movement, and hence less demand than usual for capital or 
for currency wherewith to move the crops. 


But something more than this is needed. Having demonetized 
gold, of which, as a commodity, we are large producers, we have con- 
stantly, as producers, a large quantity for sale. Merchants compete for 
this commodity to pay duties and for foreign remittances, The duties 
are paid in to the Government much faster than the interest upon the debt 
accrues, and, consequently, the Treasurer is a constant seller of gold. 
The demand for home use being only for the payment of duties, gold is, on 
the whole, the cheapest exportable commodity we have, and we keep 
buta small stock, except the reserve held by the Government. The gold 
which ought to be the basis of our monetary system is now piled up in 
the banks of England and France, which hold jointly about $300,000,- 
000, with the rate of discount 2 per cent. When we prove our inten- 
tion to resume specie payments and to keep our faith, this idle capital 
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will flow to us and aid us in our purpose, But we must at once take of capital should render such course possible. 


When we state that we 


measures to retain more gold here as a basis for the resumption of | | may return to specie payment by an easy and natural process, we by no 


specie payments. 


We may reduce our volume of currency by taking | means intend to say that no one will be hurt. 


We cannot pay the 


advantage of our abundant crops, but yet our abundant product of | penalty of war, of forced loans and false money, without some damage, 


gold may keep gold the cheapest of all our crops, and cause it to be | 
exported. Nothing but use, nothing but demand, will induce the | 
supply. 

We have just been arguing against the continued use of legal-tender 
notes or false money, and urged such measures as would cause the 
use of such money to cease. But we by no means urge an heroic treat- 
ment. 

We must fix a day at which the greenbacks shall cease to be a 
legal tender, make them convertible into bonds bearing interest, and | 
cause the accumulation of a reserve of specie upon which the national 


| 





banks shall be able to resume specie payments, Then the national 


banks will become a national blessing, because they will meet the want | tion, a being that has never existed.” 


of the nation by furnishing a uniform currency convertible into specie, 


but by a plan such as we have indicated the damage may be reduced 
to a minimum, and it will fall less upon the laborer than upon others, 


THOMAS CARLYLE'S INFLUENCE. 


IT is not from any desire to prevent Mr. Kirk from having the last word 
that we again recur to the subject of Mr. Carlyle’s position and value as a 
social philosopher. We find little in Mr. Kirk's second letter to call for 
further remark from us, by way of direct reply, beyond his assertion that 
in representing Carlyle as teaching that “ the only true civilizers and elevators 
of mankind are the sword and the whip,” we are “depicting an abstrac- 
We do not well know what Mr. 


Kirk means by “an abstraction.” What we have here sought to depict is 


controlled by the Government and yet independent of it so far as the | a certain opinion promulgated by Mr. Carlyle as to the means by which the 


banking department is concerned. 


world ought to be governed. Mr. Kirk might reply that Mr. Carlyle does not 


Let us see if the condition of affairs to-day does not indicate the | 88Y this—that he simply says that the wise and strong man ought to rule ; 


method by which we may safely and surely reach all our points 
aimed at : 


1st, We want to accumulate a reserve of specie slowly but surely, 
to do which we must create a demand. 


2d, We want to designate a bond desirable enough to induce the 
funding of legal-tender notes during periods of ease or plenty in the 
money market, and not when money is scarce. 


3d, We want to fix the date when the greenbacks shall cease to be 
a legal tender and when the banks shall be compelled to redeem 
their notes in specie. 

To meet the first point, the capital of the banks is invested in| 
United States bonds on which the interest is paid in gold, and they | 
are required to keep on hand a reserve of 25 per cent. in lawful money. 





ism ; 


but this, after all, would be mere quibbling. If Mr. Carlyle’s hero does not 
find his claims to superior wisdom recognized, then he is to shoot and flox. 
We know this as well as we can know anything of the kind, owing to 
the fact that in Eyre’s case Mr. Carlyle “ clothed his philosophy in cireuam 
stance,” as Bacon has it. Eyre, it appears, is one of his heroes, and Eyre’s 
mode of dealing with “ niggers” is the mode in which, according to Mr. 
Carlyle, the weak and ignorant ought to be dealt with, when they grow 
restive and revolt—even if cheated, overtaxed, denied justice, and denied edu 
cation. One case of this kind goes further to explain what Mr, Carlyle’s 

philosophy is than ten of his volumes would go. 
We have nothing to do with Mr. Carlyle’s “intellect or real idiosyn- 
crasy ;’ we are concerned with his social philosophy, That philosophy we 
find to be morally detestable and logicaliy absurd. We do not simply 
| accuse him of “defending a system tending to the perpetuation of barbar 
” we accuse him of preaching a system which would create and per 


Let it be enacted that as fast as the interest is paid, viz., 3 per cent. | | petuate barbarism ; and we beg to dissent, in foto, from Mr. Kirk's assertion 
every six months, the banks shall substitute the gold thus paid in| that as much may be said of the highest names in literature. 


place of greenbacks as a part of their reserve. A new demand for | 
a certain amount of gold every six months will thus be created, 


To meet the second point, we have in the 10-40 5 per cent bond view them? Mr. Kirk may say the medium is defective ; 
In 


one which since the war has varied little from par in currency. 
easy times it sells a little above, in hard times a little below. At the 
present time, if offered by the Secretary, the subscriptions would soon 
absorb the surplus of money, the existing useless quantity of measures 
of value would be absorbed, and the amount of currency would be 
brought down to the quantity required to move crops and to conduct 
business on the basis of the lower prices prevailing, which lower 
prices, as we have attempted to prove, result from an abundant supply 
of commodities, and not from forced contraction of the currency. 

As to the date at which legal-tender notes should cease to be so, 
and the banks be compelled to resume, we have indicated to us by our 
previous plan the term of four years, because in four years, at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum, the banks would have received 24 per cent. 
in gold upon their capital, and this sum, in addition to the surplus 
which the Government could easily hold in gold, would be an ample 
basis for a circulation of $300,000,000 of national bank-notes. Due 
warning having been thus given of the compulsory resumption of 
specie payment, all sound bankers would prepare for it by a reduction 
of loans and discounts. Unsound bankers would be caught and their 





‘banks would fail, causing local disturbance but no general crisis, but | 
thus leaving at the disposal of the Government a portion of the bank- | 


note circulation allowed by law to be distributed among the Southern | 


States. We cannot but think, however, that by the steady withdrawal 
or contraction of our redundant currency and the regular demand for 
specie, induced by the foregoing plan, the depreciation of our currency 
would be corrected long before the period of four years had elapsed, 
and we should have returned to specie payment by an easy and natural 
process, 

Provision should, of course, be made for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to change the bond offered for one of shorter date or at a lower 
rate of interest, if large crops and the consequent rapid accuniulation 


| 


Of course, we view his opinions “through the medium of our own.” 
Through what other medium, in the name of all that is wonderful, can we 
but this is 
simply begging the question. Everybody judges the opinions of others 
with such mental apparatus and such training and education as be happens 
to have, and with the standard of morality in use in his time and country. 
| We make no claim whatever to supernatural wisdom and perspicacity ; 
but we deny Mr. Carlyle’s claim to exact them of his critics. What we 
bring to the work of judging his remedies for social ills is simply the 
utilitarian test of right and wrong, and the ordinary inductive method of 
the logicians. It may be that we are not skilful in the use of these imple- 
ments, and that, if handled by other men, Mr. Carlyle’s sermons would come 
out justified. This may be; but pray show this. Don’t tell us that Thomas 
Carlyle, whose voice is constantly heard in the market-place, is so great a 
prophet that he has to be weighed and measured in vacwo. 

Perhaps the very best vindication of our criticism we could offer would 
be a translation of Mr. Carlyle’s last diatribe into everyday English. Some of 
the writers who have been laboriously confuting him would, we think, if 
they would take the trouble to do this, be somewhat mortified to find that 
the philosopher’s grand solution of the difficulties of modern English life 
consists simply in the government of colonies by “ younger sons” as ab- 
solute monarchs, the reduction of “ Quashee Nigger” to slavery and of all 
white laborers to permanent servitude, the instruction of the whole popula- 
tion in something called “rhythmic drill,” and a general dependence on the 
wisdom and power of the “aristocracy,” including, of course, such sages as 
Mr. Windham, the Duke of Hamilton, and H. R. H. the Princeof Wales. It 
is difficult to keep a grave face when one finds that it is the production of 
stuff of this sort, in a picturesque jargon, which has for some weeks 
been making the earth quake in both hemispheres. Is it really true that to 
be a preacher and prophet one has only, with “lowering brow and clenched 
fist,” to treat all the facts of life as if they did not exist, and reason on society 
as if he had the power of manufacturing his own premises ? 

When anybody can, however, by the mere production of such an article 
as “ Shooting Niagara,” create a veritable sensation, it is quite evident that, 
little as there may be in the production itself, there must be something 
very unusual in the position of the writer, and in Mr. Carlyle’s case this is 
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undoubtedly true. He can no longer be said to wield much influence, but 
he has wielded so much in his day that he is still regarded even by many of 
those who differ most widely from him asa formidable personage. In fact, 
when he tells us that “ we are in the thickest welter of surrounding gluttony 
and baseness,” the most stout-hearted radical can hardly avoid starting and 
turning pale. It is, therefore, worth while to ask what he has really done 
for social and political philosophy. 

We think it is, in the first place, safe to say that Mr. Carlyle has 
not made a singie tangible, definable addition to it, although he has 
for thirty years devoted himself to the study of it. It would be impos. 
sible to discover in any of his writings either a new idea or the germ of a 
new process. The two things he has preached are “ earnestness ” and the 
value and dignity of leaders ; but all the success he has achieved in preach- 
ing these has been due to his fantastic eloquence. His mode of inculcating 
the duty of earnestness was undoubtedly startling and effective, and un- 
doubtedly gave an impetus to certain currents of feeling from which 
society reaped and still is reaping considerable benefit. He certainly stirred 
within great numbers of young men, when he first began his preaching, 
the pulses of a better life. Multitudes of susceptible persons swore, with 
their hands between his, to go in quest of the Sangrail, to “live their 
highest,” and set their faces firmly against “shams ;” and we should be 
sorry to believe that many of those who did so were not lifted by it 
permanently to a higher moral plane. But then the text from which the 
preacher preached was a very old one. “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might,” contains, after all, the pith and substance 
of Mr. Carlyle’s teaching on the conduct of life; and the glorification 
of leaders and heroes, with which he has for twenty years been vexing 
the world, is simply a roundabout and laborious way of asserting the value 
of wisdom in the regulation of human affairs—a proposition which was 
maintained with an abundance of proof and illustration by the Socratic 
philosophers at Athens, and which, after two thousand years of repetition, 
is rather flat and stale and unprofitable even when set out in Mr. Carlyle’s 
peculiar diction. There has never been any considerable body of persons 
prepared to dispute the wise man’s title to rule. Even “ Quashee Nigger” 
” has always been ready to place his neck under the foot of the Hero; but 
the difficulty has always been to discover him, and towards the solution of 
this Mr. Carlyle has contributed absolutely nothing. How to know his 
King of Men when we see him he has never vouchsafed to'tell us. 


The result has been that, after making a sensation with his philosophy 
for a few years—in fact, getting up by its aid a kind of moral “ revival ”—he 
has seen it thrown aside as a broken reed. His young men found out that zeal 
without knowledge was not of much value; that “ earnestness” profited a 
man little unless he knew what to be earnest about, and that Mr. Carlyle’s 
plan of having the world governed by heroes was about as useful as 
the plan recommended so often to children, of catching birds by putting salt 
on their tails. The “school” tried to prolong their existence for a few years 
by becoming ‘‘ Muscular Christians,” and warring against evil with their 
fists and in old clothes. The wicked were disposed of in every direction in 
three or four easy rounds, and some progress was made in persuading the 
world that there was a natural connection between piety and muscle. But 
this movement has not been successful either. The reasoning faculty, to 
which the race owes most of its progress and happiness, and which, for the 
most part, shapes its destiny, though often made light of by quacks and 
false prophets, never wholly loses its supremacy in the civilized world, and 
it has thrust Carlyleism aside at last, as it has so many other superstitions, 
fallacies, and delusions. His doctrines and his arguments have been handed 
over to the “ economists and calculators ” of the Lindsay and Spence school, 
to whom the chief end of man is to make ten per cent. on capital, and the 
rising generation has, as our English correspondent pointed out last week, 
gone after John Stuart Mill. Mill now reigns supreme, simply because 
he preaches the principle which has for four hundred years been struggling 
to assert itself in every civilized country, that sociology is a science, and 
that its secrets must be got at by ordinary induction, by observing and 
recording, and not, like Mr. Carlyle, ignoring the facts of life and the iaws of 
human nature; that men, being more than animals, must be governed 
through their reason, and that, however society may change, and in certain 
phases seem to deteriorate, there is in it, nevertheless, on the whole, a con- 
tinued and steady progress towards good ; that each century is but a moment 
in human history ; and that the horror of change, the fear that we are in the 
rapids, and that the great abyss is at hand, of which Mr. Carlyle is in our 
day the grotesque exponent, is a phenomenon as old as civilization. The only 
thing peculiar about it now is that it appears in vituperative magazine 
articles instead of stories about eclipses, showers of blood, armies in the sky, 
big black dogs, and other signs and wonders 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
Paris, August 23, 1867. 


THE absence of the court and the fashionable world seems to have no 
effect on the popularity of the wonderful show which, it is now certain, will be - 
closed on the last day of October. The physiognomy of the “ Gasometer ” and 
its adjuncts has changed during the last month ; the crowds which fill them 
being now composed, for the most part, of the numerous classes of summer 
tourists set free by the recurrence of the annual vacations of the learned pro- 
fessions and the “ slack season” of manufacturers and well-to-do shopkeepers. 
The crowd is consequently somewhat less elegant, but isjust as dense as ever, 
especially about those objects which the public has taken from the first into 
special favor. Prominent among them is the making of felt hats, from the 
disintegration of the wool to the sale of the finished head-geur ; the life-size 
groups of peasants and warriors from every part of the globe ; the chocolate 
worker that breaks up the cocoa-beans, converts them into chocolate, folds 
up the same in paper with the maker’s name in gilt letters, fastens each 
packet with sealing-wax, and stamps the wax with the seal of the firm ; the 
wonderful performances of Bradford’s washing-machine, cleaning, drying, 
and calendering linen almost as by enchantment; the great French bake- 
house in which bread is made by machinery, and the American cottage in 
which biscuits are produced in like manner, and sold, hot from the ovens, 
to the admiring crowds; the wood-carvers, flower-makers, and Tunisian 
silver-workers ; the cutting of diamonds presided over by Costa, the great 
lapidary of the age, to whom the “ Koh-i-noor,” the “ Star of the South,” and 
all the other great diamonds of recent discovery owe their present splendor ; 
the lace-makers and weavers of silk ; the French artificial flowers, not to be 
distinguished in broad daylight from nature’s handiwork; the Italian 
alethoscopes with their marvellous effects of light, which have so com- 
pletely thrown the ordinary stereoscope into the shade; the grand displays 
of the English silversmiths ; the unrivalled opals in the Austrian section ; 
the glass of Hungary, France, and England; the hideous group, in the 
India department, of an enormous lion and tiger of similar proportions, 
tearing each other to pieces—a miracle of stuffing ; the making of great 
blocks of splendid ice by steam, and the freezing cf bottles and decanters 
by the aid of sulphuric acid; the pneumatic machine; the model of the 
Suez Canal; and, fully as popular as these, the “ lift,” which is incessantly 
carrying up adventurous parties to the restaurant established on the roof of 
the Machine Gallery, the loftiest part of the building. All these are sur- 
rounded, by about two o’clock, by crowds so dense that circulation is prac 
tically suspended in the vicinity of each. 

In order to give a new lease of publicity to valuable inventions which 
have failed to command sufficient attention amidst the enormous rivalry of 
so complete an epitome of the world’s achievements, and also to facilitate 
the sale of goods that may remain unsold at the closing of the Exhibition, 
the Government has decided on granting the hospitality of the old Palace 
of Industry in the Champs Elysées to all exhibitors who may wish to avail 
themselves of such accommodation. It is scarcely doubtful that a great 
number of exhibitors will gladly avail themselves of an arrangement that 
will help them to the attainment of what seems just now to be the principal 
aim of all, viz., the sale of their “ exhibits,” which they seem to prefer doing 
at almost any reduction of price, rather than take them home. Visitors to 
Paris, with a little ready money to dispose of, would be able, towards the 
close of the Exhibition, to pick up any quantity of “bargains,” so great is 
the reluctance generally felt by exhibitors to retain their wares after the 
close of the present show. 

A tolerably piquant book might be made out of what may be called the 
“ by-play ’’ of the brilliant gathering that has brought together the ends of 
the earth and the extremes of the social scale as never before, and of such 
a book not the least readable chapter might be furnished by gleanings in 
the “Gasometer ” itself. Think, for instance, of the feelings of Count X——, 
possessor of a rare copy of “ Brantome,” which he had confided to one of the 
most renowned bookbinders of the present day, with orders to spare no ex- 
pense in binding the same in « style that should be at once a testimony to 
the value attached to it by its owner and also a memorial of the possibili- 
ties of the art of bookbinding at this stage of the world’s development, and 
who, having consented, at the prayer of the bookbinder, to allow the latter 
to display the work as the crowning glory of his stall in the “ Gasometer,” 
discovers, on going to feast his eyes on this treasure, that the three volumes 
of the same, most magnificently bound and ornamented, bear on their backs, 
superbly gilded, the words: “‘BRAN. Jome I.’ ‘BRAN. Tome ll.’ ‘BRAN. 
Tome Ill.’ ” ! . 

In the Frigard trial, some of the curiosities of French judicial procedure 
were displayed in the speech of the prisoner's counsel, who dwelt long and 
eloquently on the virtues of Madame Frigard’s father, an eminent Norman 
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apothecary, who not only attended the poor for nothing, but lent them 
money when hard up, which, unless he was luckier than most country 
apothecaries, he must have found a losing game. The very least the peas- 
antry could do for such a man was to build him a monument, and this they 
did, raising 1,400 francs for the purpose. The eioquent advocate, M. Le- 
chaud, who stands at the head of the French criminal bar, here reached his 
climax, by declaring that ‘“‘ God owed the prisoner’s father a recompense for 
his virtues ;” but your readers will never guess what the recompense was. 
It was his “ not allowing him to live to see this trial.” Madame Frigard, 
by the way, wore at the trial a dress of the fashionable color—feuille morte 
—which may drive it out of use, as Mrs. Manning’s wearing black satin on 
the gallows, twenty years ago in London, drove that out of all “ genteel”’ 
drawing-rooms. Anything to equal Frigard’s stupidity does not often ap- 
pear in court. She seems to have left nothing undone to leave traces of her 
at every stage in the tragedy. She showed herself at the hotel after the 
murder, as if to fix her appearance in the minds of the waiters ; enquired for 
her companion, as if to impress on them the fact that she had had a com- 
panion and that she was missing; and, as a crowning bit of stupidity, en- 
quired the address of a jeweller, pawned a brooch with him, and left her 
address ; so that, as soon as the body was discovered, the police were able to 
walk straight to her lodgings. A more striking illustration of the way in 
which a murderer’s deliberately-taken precautions work for, his destruction 
is, perhaps, not to be met with in the annals of crime. Madame Frigard 
herself is, in her self-reliance and business talent, a typical Frenchwoman, 
and her case brings up once more the question so often asked—How is it that 
the French jewne fille, educated, as she is, in complete seclusion from the 
world, and, above all, from the world of men, and kept systematically in as 
childish a condition as possible, nevertheless turns out the most enterpris- 
ing, self-possessed, energetic, and capable married woman on the face of the 
globe ¥ If Madame Frigard had been an Englishwoman, or even an Ameri- 
can, she would, when her husband failed in business, have been left in help- 
less misery with her children in some obscure corner, while he went io the 
metropolis to seek his fortune ; but being French people, it seems the most 
natural thing in the world for him to stay at home with the children, and 
for her to go to the capital and use her wits, to procure for them all a fresh 
start in life. Doesn’t it seem from this as if, after all, nature had more to 
do, and education less, with making women what they are than we are in 
the habit of supposing ? 

We had hardly got done with the Frigard sensation when ‘ Jacob the 
Zouave” came on the stage. Jacob is a gentleman serving in the Zouaves. 
He has discovered in himself the power of curing people of all kinds of 
diseases, but notably of curing cripples ; and the talent being as rare as it is 
useful, he got an indefinite leave of absence and set up in business as a 
panacea. As his fame spread, the street leading to his house became 
crowded densely from morning to night, so that it took twenty “ sergens de 
ville” to keep order. Jacob seems to be a magnetizer. His patients find 
him in a kind of trance, from which he wakes up at the summons of an 
attendant to see his batch of incurables seated on a form in front of him, 
their sticks and crutches being carefully stowed away in a corner; and he 
then, after taking a cursory view of them, and “ eliminating” any cases he 
does not take a fancy to, orders the others, in a loud voice and with abund- 
ant gesticulation, to get up and walk, and, as the story goes, up they get 
and, with much whining, away they go. Unluckily for Jacob, however, 
Marshal Forey, who has one side paralyzed, took it into his head to try him, 
and visited him with his aid-de-camp. The marshal’s crutch was removed, 
and he was told to get up and walk in the usual manner. He tried to obey, 
and shuffled over thirty paces with great difficulty, and then dropped 
down. The rumor got abroad that the marshal had been cured, but Cap- 
tain Bidot, the aid-de-camp, denied it, and Jacob has been ordered back to 
his regiment as ‘‘a failure.’”” The stoppage of his career is, however, per- 
haps as much due to his having scandalized the clergy as to his professional] 
shortcomings. To have miracles going on in which they had not a hand was 
more than they could stand, and in such cases they generally in this 
country get aid from the secular arm. 





Correspondence. 
THOMAS GARLYLE'S POSITION. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 


Str: You would hardly be willing to print, if I were disposed to offer, a 
rejoinder of corresponding length to your last article on Mr. Carlyle. Indeed, 
if your remark that there “may be on grounds of taste objections to the 





language” in which you had before spoken of him, is to be understood as an 
admission that such objections are sound, my object is substantially gained. 
I had no wish to defend Mr. Carlyle’s opinions or to controvert yours. If 
there be, as you intimate that there are, persons who “pin their faith” on 
him as their teacher, they have ill-comprehended or ill-applied his teachings. 
But I cannot help doubting the existence of such a class. Those who have 
really felt his influence would be among the first in asserting their own 
freedom of judgment; while the tribe who find it convenient to cite his 
authority when it happens to afford a shelter to their own prejudices would 
be the last to accept his guidance where his path no longer runs parallel 
with their accustomed track. 


Conceding by implication a want of good taste in your use of the epithets 
“foolish” and “conceited,” you yet contend that they were, as so applied, 
only a mild expression of the truth. Your arguments do not, however, 
strike me as touching the intellect and real idiosynerasy of the man. They 
show at most that his opinions, viewed through the medium of your own, 
on questions of great moment are fraught with error which, if triumphant, 
would be fatal to the world, and that his manner of promulgating them is 
vehement and dogmatic. But this is simply what men of all parties have 
asserted of their opponents in the long conflict of ideas. We have left off 
persecuting on these grounds. Perhaps we may one day come to understand 
that it is by the stagnation of thought, not by its clash, that the vitality. of 
society is endangered. 

When you represent Carlyle as teaching that “the only true civilizers 
and elevators of mankind are the sword and the whip, and that anybody 
who maintains that the helpless have rights is a knave or a fool,” you are, 
surely, depicting an abstraction, a being that hes never existed. Let it be 
granted that, on some points, Carlyle has shown a lack of sympathy, of in. 
sight, and of tolerance—that he bas defended a system tending to the per. 
petuation of barbarism, and denounced a cause involving the hopes of 
humanity. More than this cannot be pretended with a shadow of plausi 
bility. As much may be asserted of some of the highest names in literature 
—names that are now mentioned only as those of the lights and benefactors 
of mankind. It is, in fact, no uncommon characteristic of great thinkers 
that they have stood aloof from or resisted the movements that, whether on 
the surface or still more strongly as undercurrents, gave the impulse to their 
time. The tide of their own thought, disengaged from its eddies, cleared 
from its impurities, was to give the impulse to an aftertime. Tacitus and 
Marcus Aurelius, devoid of superstition, saw in Christianity only a form of 
superstition. Erasmus, the flagellator of priestly corruption, tyranny, and 
ignorance, looked coldly on the innovations of Protestantism. Dr. Johnson, 
most sagacious, most tender-hearted of men, denounced the War of Inde- 
pendence not a whit less violently than Carlyle has denounced the war for 
the Union. Burke, the philosopher of constitutional liberty and a champion 
of American rights, was thrown into paroxysms by the great uprising 
against absolutism and feudal privilege. Guizot, the expounder of historical 
progress and development, opposed, till submerged by it, the flood of de- 
mocracy. 


I might even cite names more illustrious than these. I might remind 
you that, while ignorant multitudes readily opened their hearts to the 
Gospel, it needed a miracle to convert the persecutor Saul. I might remind 
you with what bitter contempt the masses are always spoken of by the 
“ poet of humanity ;’ and how Goethe, greatest of Germans, was also the 
only German who refused the part assigned him in the War of Liberation, 
declaring himself “ unable to hate the French,” the oppressors of his country. 


When you confess to deeming it better that Carlyle “should never have 
written a line than that he should write as he is writing now,” you will 
pardon me, I trust, for being reminded of the many pious but timid souls 
who think of Voltaire and Rousseau as apostles of Satan. 

One more observation, and I havedone. You say that you “donot know 
what the fate of the democracy may be,” and you say it in a tone which 
might suggest the inference that you do not much care. At all events, you’ 
are willing that any form of government shall perish, if the end of govern- 
ment be attained. Yes; but it is through forms and systems, and through 
the men by whom they are moulded and regulated, that histor7 is carried 
on. It is not by self-assertion that democracy will live; it is not by the 
denunciations of enemies that it will die. Ably and honestly guided, it may 
fulfil all that you hope from it ; guided as it now is, not by one party or by 
one leader, but by all parties and by all leaders, it will not and it cannot 
come to good. Doubtless it will have had its use, as a reaction against the 
evils and abuses of the opposite system. Doubtless it may, in its decay, 
deposit the germ of something better. More or less adequately it will per- 
form its destined functions ; just as, in past times, feudalism and monarchy, 
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“the Charleses (?), the Napoleons, the Fredericks "—you fail to include the 
Gustavases and the Cromwells—performed theirs. As for “ the Rob Roys | 


and the Eyres,” I resign them to your mercy. 
With much respect, your obedient servant, 
J. F. Kirk. 


DorncugesTER, Mass., September 6, 1967. 


“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 


To tue Eprror oF THE NaTIoN: 





Your correspondent, “ A Philistine,” says that “true culture has been 
well defined by Arnold—sweetness and light.” It seems to me that Mr. 
Arnold has received altogether too much credit for his very vague defini- 
tion, which, whatever be its merits, has certainly no claim to originality. 

In Swift’s “ Battle of the Books” the spider is presented as the advocate 
of the moderns, and the bee of the ancients. The spider argues, on behalf 
of his brethren and himself, that he spins wholly from himself, and scorns 
to own any obligation of assistance from without. The bee, as advocate re- 
tained by the ancients, answers: “ Whatever we have got has been by in- 
finite labor and search, and ranging through every corner of nature. The 
difference is, that instead of dirt and poison, we have rather chose to fill our 
hives with honey and wax, thus furnishing to mankind the two noblest of 
things, which are SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 

It will be seen that not only the definition of culture as “ sweetness and 
light,” but also that it should be “ diffused among all and not monopolized 
by a few,” is contained in this truly beautiful and poetical simile. 

Mr. Arnold’s strength is rather in quiet perception of all beauty, critical 
acumen, a pointed, semi-French rhetoric, which is new and attractive in an 
English dress, than either in superiority of thought or power of concen- 
trated expression. Whatever excellence there may be in the definition of 
culture, then, ought to be accredited to the true author. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether the original is not the better; and whether the vague 
words which Arnold has borrowed, while they admirably perform the office 
of indefinite suggestion, and serve well as the text of a lively essay, are at 


all suited to convey any scientific truth or exact theory. 
W. W.N. 
GERMANTOWN, Pa., Sept. 12, 1867. 








MATHEMATIOS IN OOURT. 


To tHe Eprror or Tue Nation: 

The question of forgery is involved in the “ Howland Will Case,” and 
it is contended that two signatures must have been traced. 

Mr. Crosman was engaged in examining different signatures of various 
individuals with reference to the question of signatures repeating them- 
selves. He “stated at great length the result of the comparison of these 
signatures; that he found many of them to cover much better than the 
signatures of Miss Howland to the second pages and to the will; that in one 
case both lines, ‘Your obedient servant’ and ‘Joseph B. Spear,’ covered 
much better than the two signatures of Miss Howland.” 

The whole case was closed by the testimony of Prof. Benjamin Peirce 
upon the doctrine of chances. I quote from this testimony as follows : 

“In the case of Sylvia Ann Howland, this phenomenon could occur only 
once in the number of times expressed by the thirtieth power of five or 
more—exactly, it is once in two thousand six hundred and sixty-six millions 
of millions of millions of times, or 2,666,000,000,000,000,000,000. This 
number far transcends human experience. So vast an improbability is 
practically an impossibility.” How then to account for “ Your obedient 
servant, Joseph B. Spear,” and other duplicate signatures ? 

Now, I would ask if all this testimony of Prof. Peirce’s is not irrelevant ? 
The signatures that do correspond, and are not forgeries, are facts, and by 
the side of this doctrine of chance they seem to prove that figures cannot 
always be trusted. It appears to me that the case in question is not amen- 
able to the laws of chance. It is always a person’s intention to make the 
signature similar to others as nearly so as possible every time. The ele- 
ments of will and desire unfit it for judgment by such laws. Figures can 
be prostituted to prove almost anything, and were it not for Prof. Peirce’s 
high position, one might be led to think his evidence nothing more than a 
special plea. And the tone of his testimony is arrogant and positive, as if 
he were charging the judges. 

I doubt very much whether “all the mathematicians of the world” will 
instantly recognize the correctness and applicability of this doctrine. 

: ¥.’ ie 


[Mr. Crosman’s testimony does not in any way conflict with Pro- 





fessor Peirce’s, for the conclusion of the professor’s testimony is not 
that there may not or do not occur exact coincidences in the signatures 
of certain persons, but that in the case of Sylvia Howland such a coinci- 
dence would be a most extraordinary event, unless designedly produced 
by tracing or other form of forgery. The evidence on which this conclu- 
sion is founded is a minute comparison of about fifty signatures of 
Miss Howland each with all the others. So irregular were the signa- 
tures found to be that a coincidence so close as that of the alleged 
forgery ought not to be expected more than once in 2,666,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 cases of comparison. This calculation is not affected by the fact 
that other people write more regularly than she; it is based simply on 
an investigation of her habits of writing. This investigation might be 
called in question as being in the nature of things somewhat arbitrary 
so far as determining what are and what are not cases of coincidence. 
No two individuals of any species whatever could be found exactly 
alike if examined with sufficient minuteness. It was accordingly 
necessary to resort to the practical judgment of common sense to 
determine the data for this calculation; and the value of the calcula- 
tion, which is a very simple one, depends wholly on the judgment used 
in observation, and is not a mathematical question at all. The pro- 
cedure was substantially this: The thirty down-strokes of Miss 
Howland’s signature were chosen as test objects. In comparing any 
two signatures, as many of these lines were made to coincide with cor- 
responding ones as in the judgment of the observer could be made to do 
so. The coincidences, or what in the judgment of the observer were 
deemed coincidences, were counted, and the whole number of coinci- 
dences in the 1,250 comparisons was found to be to the number of non- 
coincidences as one to four nearly, or to be about one-fifth of the whole. 
The relative frequency of the occurrence of. different numbers of coin- 
cidences in single comparisons followed the law of chance very closely, 
showing that the several coincidences were independent, accidental 
events, and hence, for the whole thirty to occur (the independent chance 
of each being one-fifth), there is only the chance measured by one-fifth 
to the thirtieth power. This conclusion is not invalidated by the fact 
that in the signatures of other persons exact coincidences do happen, 
unless it can also be shown that these persons generally write as irregu- 
larly as Miss Howland did. The effect of a person’s intention to make 
all signatures alike, which “ V. X.” refers to, is fully taken account of 
in the investigations of the person’s habits. There is nothing whatever in 
what “ VY. X.” says about the “ elements of will and desire.” His com- 
ment on the tone of Professor Peirce’s testimony is hardly just. Mr. Peirce 
has a not very wise way of putting his testimony in the most paradoxi- 
cal and at the same time positive form he can devise, thereby making 
it very much less effective on the minds of common folks. If he appears 
arrogant, it is probably from a desire to make up in the earnestness of 
his statements the lack of convincing clearness—to supply his audience 
with a lively faith in default of a clear understanding. He is a little 
too much given to impute a certainty to the results of mathematical 
computation which only belongs to the processes and not to the data of 
the computation. The value of the present testimony depends wholly 
on the judgment of his son in estimating coincidences, and does not 
depend on the judgment of either father or son as mathematical ex- 
perts.—Ep, NaTion. } 








OONTRACTION. 
To THe Epitor or THE Nation: 

Str: The remarks on this subject in Taz Nation of August 22 seem to 
need qualification. It may seem a mere truism to say that the more green- 
backs a man held, the richer he would be, provided he knew that he could 
get gold for them. But when it is added that, “therefore,” the withdrawal 
of a portion of the legal-tender notes would not cause the remainder to bear 
a higher value in gold, we must demur very strongly to the inference. 

Following the lead of the article referred to, we may first admit that, as 
a measure of value and means of effecting payments, the Government has a 
direct control over the value of its paper currency, and might even make it, 
under certain circumstances, more valuable than gold. But as, in fact, the 
Government has never ceased to regard gold as a legal-tender for debt and a 
measure of value, it follows that if the paper promises by withdrawal should 
become more scarce and hard to obtain than gold, the latter would at once 
begin to be used instead, and the two would circulate side by side. In other 
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words, specie would be at par, and specie payments would be virtually re- 
sumed. This is precisely what the advocates of contraction propose as the 
simple and only safe way of restoring the currency. 

Now, taking the second aspect of the greenback, as a simple promise to 


pay gold, which is depreciated because the promise cannot be kept, is it not | 


plain that, with every withdrawal of currency from circulation, the payment 
of the remainder becomes easier and less remote? If the Secretary of the 
Treasury had been allowed by Congress to go on selling bonds and locking 
up the proceeds out of the reach of banks and speculators, should we not 
have been saved a large part of the expansion of credit, advance of prices, 
speculation, extravagance, and consequent stagnation which have cursed 


the last two years? One hundred or even two hundred millions of currency | 


might thus have been withdrawn with far less damage to the people than 
they have actually suffered. 


Ail plans for partial redemption by substituting new forms of credit on 
an arbitrary basis are impracticable and essentially unjust. All should be 
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| 
placed on the same footing ; if the Government offers to redeem any part, it 
should be prepared to redeem the whole. This can easily be done when 
| the amount of outstanding notes has been sufficiently lessened. There is 
absolutely no other safe way. 
We must remember that, though the principles involved are extremely 
simple, their application is most complicated. On these four hundred 
millions of United States promises are based more than double that amount 
of bank promises, and specie payments cannot be safely resumed until the 
| whole of this vast mass has been brought into an approximate equilibrium 
with specie. In other words, the banks must be compelled to diminish their 
liabilities to the people to a point at which they can meet all demands on 
| them in specie or its equivalent, as they did before the war, and they can 
| only be compelled to do this by the withdrawal of the legal tenders, which 
| have formed the basis of their previous inflation. Thus the contraction of 
the greenback currency is doubly important to the restoration of correct 
| values. J. 8S. R. 
| 


“ LEGIBLE, PORTABLE, AND CHEAP.” 


IRVINC. THE CLOBE BULWER. 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 
BULWER'’'S NOVELS. 


IN announcing several pew editions, in a style of im- 
proved elegance and convenience, ef the Works oF 
WASHINGTON InviNnG, the publisher would take the oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the good reception which his 
efforts in the presentation of these favorite writings have | 
heretofore received. In the several forms in which the 
various productions of the author of the ** Sketch-Book”’ 
have been given to the public, it is estimated that the 
sale has reached no less than fifty thousand of the series, | 
or more than a million volumes. Nor is the demand yet | 
abated. On the contrary, new exertions of enterprise | 
are required to meet the desires of a new generation of 
readers, and keep pace with the progress of taste and re- 
finement in the typographic and other mechanic arts of 
the publisher's calling. 

The motive of this perennial popularity is not far to 
seck. It is to be read on every page of the delightful 
volumes in which “* Geoffrey Crayon” infused the happy 
inspiration of his genius in his devotion to themes which 
will always be regarded by successive generations of 
readers with no ordinary emotions of interest. The 
charm of the felicitous style of Washington Irving, the 
reflection of the amiable poetic spirit of the truly refined 
gentleman, would be felt on any topic on which the 
author had been pleased to bestow it. But it is for the 
ever-enduring fame of Irvine that he chose for the exer- 
cise of his pen topics of undying value and importance. 
In his inviting essays on human life and character, in 
portraying manners, as in the ** Sketch-Book,” * Brace- | 
bridge Hall,” and other volumes, he has touched, with | 
mingled sentiment and humor, those emotions which | 
are implanted in the hearts of all; while his topics of 
biography, of history, and romance are of such world-wide | 
celebrity and passionate interest as the story of CoLum- 
Bus and his followers, with their discoveries of the New | 
World; the life of the founder of the nation, Gxonae | 
WASHINGTON, drawing with it the narrative of the Civil 
and Military events of America during his remarkable | 
career ; the marvellous record of MAHOMET, with the illus- | 
trations of the genius of his race in the romantic fact and 
legend of ** The Tales of the Alhambra” and the ** Con- 
quest of Granada;” the felicity with which the author, 
has linked his name with the birthplace of SHaKEsrEARE, | 
the genius of OLIVER GoLpsMITH, the fame of Scott and 
Byron, and, not least, the humorous invention which, 
in KNICKERBOCKER’s irresistible Chronicle of New York, 
has imputed a mythic interest to the bare early annals of 
his native city. It is thus that the writings of Washing- 
ton Irving may be claimed to be imperishable till, what 
is not likely soon to happen, the same ever-welcome 
themes are treated in some happier manner, The charm 
of Irving is his acceptability to all—a grace and refine- 
ment to please the most fastidious; and his peculiar 
merit is readily appreciated by every reader; his good 
sense and humor, the air of enjoyment pervading his 
pages, have secured his works a home in both hemispheres, 
wherever the English language is understood. Of the 
few indispensable authors in every American library, 














| sented in a readable and attractive shape and at a very 


| Washington Irving is certainly among the foremost. 
| The delight of childhood, the chivalric companion of re- 
| fined womanhood, the solace of life at every period, his 


| writings are an imperishable legacy of grace and beauty 


to his countrymen. 


The new publications of these works will be in several 


| forms of unusual elegance, and all, in proportion to a 
S 


moderate price for each, combining good taste with 
economy. The series will be issued in the following 
order punctually on the first day of each month until 


| completed, beginning with October. 


ASTORIA, 

KONNEVILLE. 

ManHoMET, 2 Vols. 
GRANADA, 

SALMAGUNDI. 

SPANISH PAPERS. 
MISCELLANIES. 
WASHINGTON, 5 vols. 

LIFE AND LETTERS, 4 Vols. | 


BracesripGr HA, 

Wo trert’s Roost. } 
SKETCH-Book, | 
TRAVELLER. | 
KNICKERBOCKER. 
CRAYON MISCELLANY. | 
GOLDSMITH. } 
ALHAMBRA. 

CoL_umBus, 3 vols. 


Three editions will be issued, namely: 


1. THE KNICKERBOCKER (large paper) 
EDITION, on superfine laid paper, full size, 12mo, 
with illustrations. Elegantly printed and bound in 
extra crape cloth, gilt top. Price to subscribers for | 
the whole set, $2 25 per vol.; half-calf extra, $3 75. | 


*,* This edition will be sold only to subscribers for the | 
whole set. It will be the best edition for libraries and | 


for the centre table. 


| 

2. THE RIVERSIDE EDITION, on fine white | 

paper, in i6mo. The whole set will be newly stereo- 

typed in the same elegant manner as in the volumes 

already issued. These will be reissued and continued | 
in monthly volumes until completed. Green crape 

cloth, gilt top, bevelled edges, $1 75 per vol. 
| 


38. THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. From. the} 
same stereotypes as the above, but printed on cheaper | 
paper and neatly bound in cloth, price $1 25 per vol. | 


*,* In this edition these favorite works are now pre- 


moderate price. 

*,* The Sunnysipe Edition is now published com- 
plete, in 28 vols. 12mo, cloth, price $2 50 per vol., or in 
half-calf, $4 per vol. i 


i 
| 
j 
j 
| 


N.B.—The attention of the Trade is specially invited | 
to these several editions. Enterprising Booksellers can | 
readily take orders for whole sets, to be delivered in 
monthly volumes. j 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


| 


661 Broadway. 


This Edition of the Novels of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart., will be complete in twenty-two neat lémo 
volumes, 

Now REApy, 
Each Novel complete in 1 vol., 
THE CAXTONS: A Family Picture. 
PELHAM; orn, THE ADVENTURES OF A 
GENTLEMAN. 
EUGENE ARAM: A Tale. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 
DEVEREUX: A Tale. 


All the remaining volumes are stereotyped, and will be 
published in rapid succession. 

Printed in large type, on tinted paper, with engraved 
frontispiece to each volume, and handsomely bound in 
green morocco cloth. 

PRICE PER VOL, $1 50. 
EACH NOVEL SOLD SEPARATELY. 

For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Philadelphia. 


CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BarcLAY STREET, NEW York, 


{ . . . 
' Regularly imports all the leading Foreign Publications, 


including Periodicals. 

The following Catalogues of his large and carefully 
selected Stock may be had gratis on xpplication:—1, 
General Catalogue; 2, Theological; 3, Philological; 4, 
Educational; 5, Scientific; 6, Medical; 7, Catalogue of 
Periodicals published in Germany, France, and England. 





NO INTELLICENT FAMILY 
should be without the whole or part of the WRITINGS 
OF WASHINGTON IRVING, of whom Bryant prophe- 
sied a “deathless renown.” 
Complete sets, or separate series, or single volumes, 
from 75 cts. to $270. Send for price-list. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broapway. 
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Ancient Ballads and Broadsides. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY. 


A Collection of Seventy-nine Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides, 
printed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the years 1559 and 1597. Accompanied with an intro- 
duction and illustrative notes. 1 vol. small Svo, beautifully printed (only a limited number issued), cloth, $6. 


*,* The collections of Percy, Phillips, Evans, Ritson, and others are a convincing proof of the favor with 
which they have been received by the public. It may be confidently asserted that the present collection is not 
less interesting, and is certainly much more curious, than any that have preceded it, illustrating as it does the 
language, opinions, manners, usages, the feelings and passing events of the greater part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

These ballads are all of the highest interest and curiosity, hitherto unknown, and presumed to be unique. 

The introduction and notes are supplied by two gentlemen profoundly vereed in early English literature. 








SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. HAVE ALSO FOR SALE 


ENCLISH BALLADS. 


The Robin Hood Ballads. Edited by Gutcn. 2 vols, 8vo, with 150 engravings. Cloth, 
$12 50. Scarce. 


Book of British Ballads. 


morocco extra, gilt edges, $30. 


a 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry and Ballads. 3 vols. 18mo. A 
very pretty edition. Cloth, $3 75. 


Early Popular Poetry and Ballads of England. 


4 vols. 12mo, cloth, $10. 


Book of Roxburghe Ballads. 


extra, $17 50. 


Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 


Annotated by W. W. WiLkrns. 2 vols. 12mo0, cloth, $5; or in half-morocco, $7 50. 


Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire. Edited by L. Jewrrr. With Notes and Music. 
1 vol. 12mo, engravings, cloth, $3 75. 


Ballads and Songs of Vorkshire. Edited by INecLEpEW. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $3. 
The Ballad Book. A selection of the choicest British Ballads. Edited by WiLLIAm ALLING- 


HAM. 1 neat vol. 18mo, cloth, $2 25. 


The Legendar Cabinet. A Collection of British National Ballads, ancient and modern. 
With Notes. By Rey. J. D, Parry, M.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo, half-morocco, $3 50. 


Early Ballads, illustrative of History, Traditions, and Customs. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 


FRENCH BALLADS. 

Par G, Masson. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $2 25. 

Ballads and Songs of Brittany. 1 vol. 8vo, half-morocco, extra, $9. 

Le Grand’s Fabliaux. Translated by Exiis. 3 vols. in 1, half-morocco, $12 50. 


GERMAN BALLADS. 
Cerman Ballads and Songs (in English). 1 vol. 16mo, half-morocco, $3. 
Ballads and Poems from Goethe. By Martin. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $3. 
Schiller’s Ballad of Fridolin. Tlustrated by Rerzscu. 1 vol. 4to, half-bound, scarce, $5. 


IRISH BALLADS. 


The Ballads of Ireland. Collected and Edited by E. Hayes. 


rocco, $10. 
MODERN BALLADS. 
The Book of Ballads, Edited by Bon GauttiEr. 1 vol. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $8 75. 
The Bentley Ballads. Choice Ballads from Bentley’s Miscellany. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


Ballads and Songs. By Davip MALLET. A new edition, with notes and engravings. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, half-morocco, $4 50. 


SPANISH BALLADS. 


Der Cid, nach spanischen Romanzen besungen durch Herder. 1 vol. 
beautifully illustrated, half-morocco, $7 50. 


RELICIOUS BALLADS. 


Old Religious Ballads and Carols, Edited, with Notes, by W. H. Husk. 


ito, half-morocco, $6 25; large paper, half-morocco, $15. 
Coxe’s Christian Ballads. 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, $1 50. 
SCOTTISH BALLADS. 
The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by AyTouN. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $6. 
A Book of Highland Minstrelsy. By Mrs. D. Ociivy. 1 vol. 4to, illustrated, cloth, $6. 
Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 1 vol. 4to, finely illustrated, full mo- 


Edited by 8. C. Haun. Illustrated on every page. 1 vol. 
Edited by W. CAREW HAZLIrTT?T. 


Edited by J. PAYNE CoLLIER. 1 vol. 4to, full morocco 


La Lyre Francaise. 
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vols. 12mo, full mo- 


1 vol. 
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‘ 


NEW BOOKS. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS 
HAVE NOW READY 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE BROWN PAPERS. By Artuvr Sketcn- 


LEY. Reprinted from Fun. In which Mrs. Brown re- 
lates her visits to and her opinions—freely expressed 
—on The Royal Academy, The Derby, The Opera, The 
Dramatic Fete, The Franchise, The Old og The 
Emperor of the French, Domestic Servants, House 
keeping, The County Court, Society, Neighborly 
Visits, etc. 12mo, sewed, with fancy cover, 50 cents. 
NEW EDITION OF 

MRS. BROWN’S VISIT TO THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. By ArtHuR SKETCHLEY, author of 
“The Brown Papers.”’ In which Mrs. Brown records 
her views and experiences of the people she met and 
the places she visited, her haps and mishaps; and her 
true Cockney disgust at Mossoo’s failings in the Eng- 
lish language. 

IN 2 VOLS. DEMY 8VO, EXTRA CLOTH, $12. 
LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS: Illustrative 
of the History of the Civil and Military Services of 
British India, including Biographical Sketches of 
Lord Cornwallis, Sir John Malcolm, the Honorable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Alexander Burnes, Captain 
Arthur Conolly, Major Eldred Pottinger, Major D’Arcy 

d, Sir Henry Lawrence, General James Neill, and 
Brigadier-General John Nicholson. By JoHN WILLIAM 
Kaye, author of “ The History of the War in Afghan- 
istan,” ‘* The History of the Sepoy War,” etc. 

THE CHEAPEST EDITION ISSUED OF 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; com- 
prising a series of epistolary correspondence and 
conversations with many eminent persons, and vari- 
ous original pieces of his composition, with a chron- 
ological account of his studies and numerous works. 
The whole exhibiting a view of Literature and Liter- 
ary Men in Great Britain for nearly half a century. 
New edition, with illustrations, 526 crown 8vo pages, 
beautifully printed on fine toned paper, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price $1 75. 

IN IMPERIAL 8V0, EXTRA CLOTH, PRICE $10, 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST OF 
CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of the 
Game, Game-birds, and Fish of that Country. By 
Mason W. Ross Kine. With six beautiful Chromo- 
lithographs and numerous Wood Engravings. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAPERS FOR 

THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 

THE DIAMOND ROSE: A Life of Love and 
Duty. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “ CITOYENNE 
JACQUELINE.” 

PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS, ete. 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edge, price $2. An ele- 
gant Gift Book for Young Ladies. 

NEW EDITION. 

GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. A 
Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By WILLIAM 
Lerrcu, D.D., late Principal and Primarius Professor 
of Theology, Queen’s College, Canada. With twelve 
plates and numerous wood engravings. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2 25. 

ELEGANTLY PRODUCED. 

THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. From the 
French of EmiLe SovuvestrE. Crown 8yo, green vel- 
lum cloth, gilt edges, price $2. 

“Unlike so many romance writers of his country, 

Souvestre was filled from an early age with the desire not 


of amusing only, but of purifying and elevating his fel- 
low-creatures.”"— The Preface. . 


' NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. By the late 


ALEXANDER VINET, author of “ Vital Christianity,” 
etc. In post 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


NEW EDITION, IN CROWN 8VO, PRICE $2. 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. From 


the Text and with the Notes and Glossary of Tuomas 
TyRwWHITT. Illustrated by Corbould. 


THE NEW MONTHLY, 


THE BROADWAY, 


AN INTERNATIONAL ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


90,000 of No. {| have been Sold. 
No. 2 will be ready on 20th inst. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York, 
be Broadway, Londen 





rocco, extra gilt, $31 25. 


an ‘ 
For sale and Subscribers’ names received by all Book- 
sellers, 
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IN PRESS: 


Slave Songs of the United States. 


The following are specimens of a collection of the original songs of the Southern negroes, to be published, 
for the first time, under the above title, by A. SIMPSON & CO.: 


LITTLE CHILDREN, THEN WON'T YOU BE GLAD? 
$4 —-5—s “ee ence. Seer 
PSS 


1. Lit-tle children, then won't you be glad, 


(Arkansas.) 
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Lit - tle children, then won't you be 
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glad, That you have been to heaven, an’ you’re gwine togo a- gain, For to 
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try on the long white robe, Chil-dren, for to 














try onthe 0 white ihe 


1 Little children, then won’t you be glad, (dis), 
That you have been to heaven, an’ you’re gwine to go again, 
For to try on the long white robe. 


2 King Jesus, he was so strong (ter), my Lord, 
That he jarred down the walls of hell. 


3 Don’t you hear what de chariot say ? (dis), 
De fore wheels run by de grace ob God, 
Aw’ de hind wheels dey run by faith, 
4 Don’t you ‘member what you promise de Lord? (dis), 
You promise de Lord that you would feed his sheep, 
An’ gather his lambs so well. 


[ Often sung in the colored schools at Helena, Arkansas. } 


BELL DA RING. 
a OTE SS CT oA A A A = | —_—-— 
es SS SSS 


seman cieiaibasses 
de bell da ring. 








I know member, know Lord, I know I ale da: 


[etic fps pit 


pith (2 do, oie CANON 
1. Want to go to meet-ing, Bell da ring,Want to go to meet-ing, Bell « ring. 


ee a Ne o-|- pence es, ak 
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2. (Say,) Road so storm- y, Bell da ring, (Say,) Road so storm-y, 








Bell da ring. 


Introd.—I know member, know Lord, 
I know I yedde de bell da ring. 


1 Want to go to meetin’ (’ciety, lecter, praise-house) 
(Base) Bell da ring. 


[The remaining verses omitted, for want of room.] 


The songs will probably exceed one hundred in number, of which the music accompanies the words, besides, 


in a few iustances, some music without words. 


It is based primarily on the collections of Prof. Wm. F. 


Allen, Charles P. Ware, and Miss Lucy McKim, but consists also of contributions from the best sources in all | 


parts of the South, including most of the “Spirituals * printed by T. W. Higginson in the June Adantfic. 
were most kindly made over to the present collection by the compiler, and by the publishers, Messrs. Ticknor & | 


Fields. 


see, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Arkansas, Missouri, and the Mississippi River. 


These 


Among the States represented are South Carolina (very extensively), Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
A preface, by Prof. Allen, will 


give the most interesting facts connected with the songs, together with some account of the Sca Island dialect. 4 shag? ¢- 
The whole will be comprised in an octavo volume of about 150 pages, printed in the most handsome manner and | desired.”"—J. HZ. Raymond, LL D., President of Vassar 
substantially bound. Price $1 50. 


Orders are solicited, and Circulars will be sent on application, by 


A. SIMPSON & CO., 


60 Duane Street, New York. 





*,* Agents wanted in all parts of the country. A liberal commission allowed. 


LITTLE, BROWN & co., Beene 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 
A TREATISE ON THE 


AMERICAN LAW OF EASEMENTS 
AND SERVITUDES. 


ir EMORY WASHBURNE, LL.D 


Second edition, Law sheep, &7 30 


In the present edition the author has inex rporated 


about a hundred pages into the text of the work, and has 


endeavored to collect for reference every case to w! 
he had access, which had been decided, upon the sab): 


of which it treats, before the volume went to press 


ALSO, 


A Manual of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, 
By Timotuy Farrar 
Svo, pp. S44, cloth, $8 
NEARLY READY 
CURTIS ON THE LAW OF PATENTS 
SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 
C. WINTHROP FROM ise TO 19H) 
SPEECHES AND PAPERS RELATING TO 
THE REBELLION. By Gronce 8S. Bourwe.: 


GREENLEAF ON EVIDENCE. New Edition 
Vols. LI. and IIT. 
UNITED STATES 


By Lewis Hreyt 


ROBERT 


COMMERCIAL DIGEST 


GET THE BEST 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
UNABRIDCED. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
Over 3,000 Fine Enoravings 


10,000 WORDS AND MEANINGS NOT IN OTUEI 
DICTIONARIES, 


A necessity toevery intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What Library is complete with 
out the best English Dictionary * 

“Superior, in most respects, to any other English Dic 
tionary known to me.”’—J/on. George P. Marsh 
&."* In our opinion it is the best Dictionary that either 
England or America can boast,’— Notional Quarterly 
Review. 

‘*In its general accuracy, completeness, aud practical 

utility, the work is one which none who can read or i 
can henceforward afford to dispense with.” i 
Monthly. 
-** Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other 
living language has a Dictionary which so fully and faith 
fully sets forth its present condition as this last edition 
| of Webster does that of our written and spoken English 
tongue.""—Harper’s Magazine. 





“Tus New WEBSTER is glorious—it is perfect—it dis 
tances and defies competition—it leaves nothing to be 


College. 


In one volume of 1,840 royal quarto pages. 
Published by 
c. & C. MERRIAM 


Springfield, Mass. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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A COMPANION TO “WHY NOT.” 





Just PUBLISHED, 


iS tt 
A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN. 
by Pror, H. R. Storer, M.D. 
tino, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
ALSo, 


WOMAN'S RICHTS. 


By Rev. Joun Topp, D.D. 
1émo, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 





NEW EDITIONS, 
WHY NOT? A Book for Every Woman. By 
the author of “Is it 1%” 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. 


SERPENTS IN THE DOVE’S NEST. By 


Rev. Joun Topp, D.D., author of ** Woman's Rights.” 


lémo, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Booksellers and News-dealers, and sent by 
wail post-paid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Boston. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
Have just received an extensive variety of their well- 
known standard editions of 
The Bible, American Episcopal Prayer- 
Books, and Church Services, 
in all sizes of type and of entirely new patterns, for the 
fall trade, which they now offer for sale at the lowest im- 

porting prices. 
LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 Broadway, N. Y 





NOW READY: 


. 
(DR. PARSONS’S TRANSLATION OF 
DANTE’S INFERNO. 


Elegantly printed in quarto, red crape cloth, $6. 


I, 
ELIJAH THE PROPHET: 
AN EPIC POEM. 
By G. Wasuineton Moon, Author of * The Dean's 
English.” 
Crape cloth, beveiled, gilt, $4. 
** The most noticeable poem of the season.’’— Bookseller. 


* The poem is one series of beautiful and brilliant gems 
and profound thoughts.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway. 


READY—FIFTH EDITION : 


A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe on Rivers and Lakes 


of Europe. 
By J. MACGREGOR, M.A. 


With illustrations anda map. One vol. 16mo, price $2 50. 


IN A FEW DAYS: 
ROB ROY ON THE BALTIC. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed post-paid by the pub- 
lishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES 
oF 


Standard School-Books, 


IN 


THREE HUNDRED VOLUMES, 


Comprises the best works for School, Academic, and Col- 
legiate Instruction in every department of study; for 
every grade of scholarship; for every section of the 
comatry for every shade of religious opinion. 

The Volumes of this Series are selected with the utmost 
care by the Publishers from the productions of the most 
experienced Teachers. They embrace everything to be 
desired by the Educator, while unobjectionable to any 
race, party, or sect of human beings. Their purpose is, 
not to disseminate Doctrines but Facts. Their motto— 
EDUCATION, NOT PREJUDICE. 

The universal popularity and circulation attained by 
this Series sufficiently attests the success of this endeavor 
to establish a truly 


NATIONAL SERIES. 


Among these unrivalled text-books are the following: 
eo <—y READERS AND SPELLERS—/arker anc 
atson; 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM—Monteith and 


ota 

NATIONA COURSE OF MATHEMATICS— Davies ; 

NATIONAL COURSE OF IMPARTIAL HISTORY— 

7 Base and others ; 

NATIONAL METHOD OF ENGLISH GRAMMA 5 
DIAGRAMS— Clark. a 


NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC COURSE: 
PHILOSOPHY— Peck ; PHYSIOLOGY-— Jarvis ; 
CHEMISTRY—Yorter; | BOTANY—Wood. 

Etc., etc., etc. 
AL80, 
THE NATIONAL COURSE, in the following branches. 
MODERN LANGUAGE; CLASSICS; MENTAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY ; PENMANSHIP; BOOK-KEEPING; LITER- 
ATURE: SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT; MUSIC; 
ELOCUTION ; DRAWING; etc., etc., etc. 


ALSO, 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY; 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
For further information consult Descriptive Catal 2 
furnished without charge by the Publishers. bret ee 
TEN Cents will pay for a Year's subscription to the 
Illustrated Educational Bulletin— Publishers’ Official 


Organ, and the cheapest Educational Journal published 
No charge for sample copy. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York 











“AMER. SCHOOL INST.” 
FounpDED 1855. 


Isa reliable Educational Bureau, for supplying Schools 
and Families with Teachers; for representing Teachers 
who seek positions; for giving parents information of 
good Schools. 


Testimony from Rev. Eben S. Stearns, Principal of 
Albany Female Academy, N. Y.: 


“T have tried the ‘Amer. School Inst.’ and re- 
gard it a most desirable medium for supplying our 
schools and seminaries with the best teachers, and for 
representing well-qualified teachers who wish employ- 
ment. All who are seeking teachers will find a wide 
range from which to select, with an assurance that in 
stating character and qualifications there is ne * humbug,’ 
and there can be no mistake. Teachers will find situations 
for which they may otherwise seek in vain. The highly 
respectable character of those who conduct the *‘ Insti- 
tute’ affords a sufficient guarantee not only of fair deal- 
ing, but also of kind and polite treatment to all.” 


Circulars explaining plan and terms sent when applied 
for. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., 
ACTUARY, 
430 Broome 8t., one block East of B’dway, New York. 








DAVID c. FRANCIS 
(FormERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up statrs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded /ree to any address. 
Ordets for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





Binding executed in any style. 





To Principals of Schools and College 
Students. 
DR. E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 

Recently, for six years previous to July, 1865, Principal 
of the Collegiate School, Boston, Author of many well- 
known Classical, Historical, and Philosophical Works, 
having at length recovered from the long and severe ill- 
ness which caused him to resign his position in Boston, 
will be happy to teach classes, or deliver courses of lec- 
tures in first-class schools. 

He will also continue to read with private pupils for 
the English and American universities. The success of 
his pupils in the Honor Examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge is well known and well attested. 

Dr. H. refers, inter alios, to the Rev. President Barnard 
and Professor Drisler, Columbia College ; Rev. Dr. A. Hi 
Vinton: Rev. Dr. Houghton. 

Address Box 419, P. O., Brooklyn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Institute of Technology. 


A SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for the Professional Education 
of Mechanical, Civil, and Mining Engineers, Practical 
Chemists, Builders, and Architects, and for the general 
education of young men for business life. Instruction 
viven in Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, Modern 

nguages and English Studies. Students received in 
special studies. Examinations for admission, October 5, 
at the new institute Building, Boylston Street, Boston. 
For catalogues apply to Prof. W. P. ATKINSON, Secre- 


tary of the Faculty. i 
WM. B. ROGERS, President. 


BENEDICT'S 
RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT TIME- 
TABLE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, NOW READY. 
Office, 95 Liberty Street. 





The American Free Trade League 


Is NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY 


THE LEAQUE, 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ADVOCACY OF 


FREE TRADE. 


Tut League will contain original articles on Free 
Trade and kindred subjects—Correspondence—Selections 
from the Writings of the great Political Economists— 
Extracts from the Free Trade Press—Reviews of New 
ne of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 

‘rade. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS A COPY. 
Contributions are solicited on Free Trade and kindred 
subjects, and if used will be liberally paid for. Manu- 
scripts will not be returned. Address 
THE LEAGUE, 
Care of Free Trape League, 
205 Broadway, New York. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, PreEsipEnt. 


CASH ASSETS 
(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all surplus ahnually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, 


lbh | secretaries 
JOHN M. STUART, 
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CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, | 


ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New York. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITEcCTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and —_ 

orks, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 


CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED’K C. WITHERS 





110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL Srt., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. c. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pring Street, New Yor«g, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 
acted. References given. 

Belleville, Ill., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 

Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Assets, = = * = = = «= $2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 


_. Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 
States and British Provinces. To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 


LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC, 81, 1966 














| 
AGE. NAME, 





RESIDENCE. OccUPATION, Amount 

INSURED, 

39 Joseph A. Sonthard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, 82.000 
22 Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mase., Tailor, 2,150 
35 Chas. 8. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2.000 
25 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 6,000 
37 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2000 
36 Thomas J, Willard, Portland, Me. Master Mariner, S00) 
23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, 200) 
40 Thomas 8. Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
24 Eden P. Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2.100 
34 Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mags., Clerk, 2.000 
51 John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Maas., Fruit Dealer, PALLY 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, Il., Provision Merchant, 2.00 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., Lock Mauufacturer, $3,000 
31 D. B. Cunningham, | New York, N. Y., Merchant, 3,000 
41 | Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2.000 
57 Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2,500 
40 Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa Druggist, 3.000 
27 Francis Fischer, Louisville, K be Hatter, . 5.000 
26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1,40 
42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. x Carriage Maker, 2.000 
49 George Draper, New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, aoe 
26 | Philander M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
43 Henry Fishback, Carlinville, I., Merchant, 3,000 
22 | A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1.800 
30 Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 20 
39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, Il., Cigar Manufacturer, ' 2000 
37 Robert Clough, Chicago, Il., Stone Cutter, 2.000 
30 Ellen Clough, Chicago, Ill., Wife, > 2.000 
35 Robert H. Howe, St. Louis, Mo., Agent, ‘000 
19 George H. <n Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
49 Thomas W. Bamis, ston, Mass., Merchant, 5.000 
38 | ~ [seachai H. Brown, Troy, N. Y., Druggist, 1) 
a7 | Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
62 | Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4.) 
30 | Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 3,00 





' , 
INDELIBLE! 

Pencils for Marking Clothing, 

Pencils for Writing on Wood. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres’t. EDGAR W. CROWELL, 
Vice-Pres't. PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’y. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 
OFFICES: ; 139 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


1 COURT ST., Brooklyn. 
ro “Invaluable for marking linen, being reliable. 
Cash Capital.....---....---. $1,000,000 00 We commend them to all.”"—Chicago Tridune. 
Assets, Dec. |, 1866..... $1,635,932 69 


Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. Also, Lake, 
Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't. 
DIRECTORS : 


Jeremiah VY. Spader, 
Edward E. Low, 
Samuel W. Bartis, 
Daniel F. Fernald, 
Nathaniel Putnam, 
John C. Cole, 
Edwin T. Rice, 
Edgar W. Crowell, 
Daniel Ayres, 
Harold Doliner, 
Isaac Brinkerhof. 
William P. Beale, 


“They must eventually supersede indelible ink.”’— 
Detroit Tribune. 


“THe INDELIBLE Penctt Co. make a pencil for the use 
of Gardeners, Nurserymen, etc., with which we are much 
pleased.""— American Agriculturist. 


Manufactured and sold by the 


INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 


Stephen Crowell, 
A. V. Stout, 

J.D. Ingersoll, 
Henry Collins, 
John M. Hicks, 

I. H. Frothingham, 
George W. Bergen, 
Charles C. Betts, 
Jas. 8. Rockwell, 
Alvin C. Bradley, 
Gustav Schwab, 
Edwin Beers, 
Ethelbert 8. Mills, 
Ezra Baldwin, 
Nathan T. Beers, 
Joshua Atkins, Jr., 
Augustus Studwell, 
Gilbert Sayres, 
William A. Budd, 
William M. Vail, 


and by Stationers, Bookeellers, Druggists, and General 
Dealers in all parte of the country. 


Every Pencil Warranted. 
Prices: HorticvituRaL, single, 75 cents; two for $1; 
per dozen, $5. CiLoTutne PENCIL, single, 50 cents; three 
Thos. H. Rodman, for $1 ; per dozen, $3. 
nr Sent prepaid by mail or express on receipt of price 
Ben, F. Wardwell, — ———-— 


Ly THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


Daniel H. Gregory, 
Rates B. Graves. Surpasees all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
rj ates no noise when in operation, and all per 
ce sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis 
count offered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 








BROADWAY, N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
FIRE INSURANCE co. ae Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
y h. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. te se ome 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 FLOREN CE 
Surpivs, JuLy 1, 1866, - : 300,000 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MAcHINE IN THE WORLD, 


FLORENCE §. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850, 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. | 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. | 





P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 
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FRENCH THEATRE. 
BATEMAN Lessee and Director. 
OPERA BOUFFE. 
EVENING, SEPTEMBER 2, 
First Night of 
The Grand Duchess of Cerolstein. 
Comic Opera in three acts, by J. Offenbach. 


TUESDAY 


ARTISTS: 
LUCILLE TOSTEE, Mons, 
CLIQUOT pe FELCOURT, “ 
” ISABELLE ARMAND, “ 


GUIFFROY, 
DUCHESNE, 
LAGRIFFOUL, 


Mile 


MARGUERITE, LEDUS, 
MATHILDE, * MONIER, 
Mme. DUCHESNE “ BENEDICK, 
* MONIER, ** VALTER. 
Tickets ready on and after 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1867, 


at the French Theatre and the usual places. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES, 


Newnsurea, N. Y. 





Location pleasant and healthful. Superior advantages 


for French and Music. 
Fall Term commences September 18. 
MISS H. M. PARKHURST, Principal. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH ANB ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1527 AND 1529 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 

epoken in the Institute, 
MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


Sheffield Scientific School 


College. 


GOVERNING BOARD. — President Woolsey, Profes- 
sors J. D. Dana, W. A. Norton, C. 8. Lyman, B. Silliman, 
W. D. Whitney, G. J. Brush, D. C. Gilman, 8, W. John- 
son, W. H. Brewer, A. P. Rockwell, D. C. Eaton, O. C. 
Mafsh, and A. E. Verrill. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY.—Chemistry and Miner- 
alogy. Civil and Mechanical Eagineering, Mining and 
Metallurgy, Agriculture, Geology and Natural History, 
with the Modern Languages. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ENTRANCE,—Jnly 16 and 
September 11, 1867. 


For circulars address 
Prof. D. C. CILMAN, 
Secretary of the School. 
New Haven, Conn., June, 1867. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
50 WATERMAN Street, Provipence, R. I, 


of Yale 





The next school year will commence TUESDAY, Sept. 
10. The school aims to secure physical development, fh: 
tellectual discipline and culture, and an earnest religious 
character. The best facilities are provided for the health 


of its pupils, for a thorough course of instruction in 
scientific, literary, and art studies, and for the — in- 
fluence of a Christian home. Number of family pupils 


limited to sixteen. 
For Circulars address the Principal, 


Mrs. N. W. DEMUNN, 
Waterman Street, Providence, R. I. 


E. A. CIBBENS’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
HARVARD ROOMS, 
Sixth Avenue, corner of Forty-second Street. 








MARVIN & CO’S 
DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 


ALUM AND 


IAF ESE 


Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway, New York. 


Principal Warehouses: 4 731 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 


————————_———— 





Piease send for a Circular. 


The Nation. 





“OUT OF THE 





RUT.’’ 


* EVERYTHING USEFUL WAS AT SOME TIME 
NEW.” 


The New or American 
VERSUS 


The Old or European System. 


1,110 POLICIES! THE FIRST YEAR 
WITHOUT A LOSS!!! 


** GOLD WILL ALWAYS FIND A READY MARKET.” 


2" Thoughtful persons are invited to examine the 
plans of the 


AMERICAN 


POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, N. Y.; 


for from this Company each class of persons RECEIVES 
precisely the advantages to which it is entitled. 


In other companies, tendencies to longevity inure 
wholly to the advantage of the short-lived class—in 
this, solely to the benefit of those who possess such ten- 


dencies. 


This just result is gained by making premiums accord- 
ing to the class of life to which a person belongs, and 
also by returning the surplus only when earned by pre” 
miums and their interest. 

Why, then, should the long-lived pay large, when entitled 


to smaller premiums ? 


Why should they receive small, when entitled to larger 
returns of surplus ? 

The Assurance, therefore, is threefold to the family in 
case of death ; to the assured, in case of long life, a cash 
income for his declining years and security of funds 
already invested ; for there are no forfeitures. 

The progressive features of this Compary are therefore 
just; they are correct; they are scientific; they work 
well; they work easily. 

The Old was good, the New is better. Do not accept 
because New, nor distrust because not Old nor Transat- 


lantic, but examine. Send for a Circular. 


INSURANCE CAN BE EFFECTED BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* AGENTS WANTED WHEREVER THEY ARE 


.| NOT. 
B. F. BANCROFT, President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surg.-in-Chief. Executive 
T. S. LAMBERT, Agent-in-Chief. Boara. 
C, H. FROST, Treasurer. 


FRED. SHONNARD, Secretary. 











FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DECGCRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finieh; Sideboards and Extension Tables 
Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets ; 
Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 
and defy competition. 

. All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 
1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
6% Broadway, New York, 
Awarded over Eighty-two Competitors the Highest Pre- 


mium, 
A GoLp MEDAL, 


For the perfection of Sewing Machines and Button-Hole 
Machines—the only Gold Medal for that branch of manu- 
facture. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 





DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Ivory Agraffe Bar Piano-Fortes, 


Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourth Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. 


Having | ly increased our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, we now hope to be able to meet the growing demand 


for our pianos. 
*,* Mark well the name and locality. 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


~_—~— 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 


this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
Paris, July 20, 1867. 


I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 
GrorGes KasTNER, 





AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
of the 

International Jury. 

The original certificate, together with “ the official 
catalogue of a ,”’ in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded frst on the list,can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East’ teenth Street, New 
York. ja 











